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A wnumper of communications are omitted for 
want of space. They shall be attended to next 
month. 





Lancaster County Educational Association. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Satur- 
day, April 9, 1853, in Fulton Hall, Lancaster. A 
full attendance of members is requested, as prepa- 
ratory arrangements for the next meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Institute, and other important bu- 
siness, will probably be considered. 

D. S. Krerrer, Rec. Sec. 
April 1, 1853. 





WANTED, 

A teacher as Principal in the male high and 
secondary school, Norristown district, Montgom- 
ery county, Pa. Applicants will be expected to 
have a knowledge of English Grammar, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Drawing, and the Latin and 
Greek Languages. Some knowledge of vocal mu- 
sic is desirable. The term of employment to com- 
mence May 1, 1853,—salary, $60 per month. The 
school continues the whole year, except vacations, 
and no deduction from the salary for these. 

An examination will be held at the Cherry street 
school house, April 19th, at 6 P. M. 

B. F. Hancock. 
Pres’t of Board of S. Directors. 

Norristown, March 14, 1853. 

Mr. Jacos Price, principal ofthe West Ward male 
secondary school in this city, died, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 12th inst. He had been engaged in 
the common schools of Lancaster nearly from their 
first organization in 1838, and bad won for himself 
an enviable reputation as a teacher and as a citizen. 
The concourse of persons, old and young, who at- 
tended his remains to their last resting place on 
earth, showed the esteem in which he was held.— 
He died in his 59th year; was a native of Montgo- 
mery county, and had been forty years a teacher. 





Mr. James S. Les, a graduate of Marshall Col- 
lege, and for some time teacher of the Spruce ward 
grammar school, Reading, has been elected Princi- 
pal of the male grammar school in the north-east 
ward in the same city, in the place of the Rev. J. 
W. Irwin, resigned. 
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cessful teacher at Rohrerstown, in this county, has 


been elected to succeed Mr. Price. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
Association: By the kindness of Mr. J. D. Phil- 
brick, now Principal of the Connecticut Normal 
School at New Britain, we have been furnished with 
a copy of this interesting work. It forms a neat 
duodecimo of 304 pages, and being marked * vol. 1.” 
of course is to have successors, which, if equal to the 
first of the series, the whole will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the educational literature of the country. 
The present volume embraces the transactions of 
the Society from 1845 to 1847 inclusive, and con- 
tains lectures on the following topics: 

The claims of Teaching to rank as a profession, 
by Elbridge Smith. 

The first principles of School Government, by 
Rev. J. P. Cowles. 

The management of the school-room, by Ariel 
Parish. 

Thorough Instruction, by Joseph Hale. 

The relation of Education to its age, by Samuel 
W. Bates. 

The relation of Common Schools to higher Sem- 
inaries, by Rev. Charles Hammond. 

Teaching as a Profession, by Nelson Webster. 





Mr. Lerpy’s Appress, in explanation and defence 
of our noble common school system and the laws es- 
tablishing it, should be read by all. It will be found 
at the end of this number. Danville has done her 
duty to the system, both at home and abroad. 





T. P. Campsent, Esq. lately delivered an eloquent 
address to the students of Juniata Academy, Shir- 
We shall lay it be- 
fore the readers of the Journal next month, if pos. 
sible. 


leysburg, Huntingdon county. 





District Scuoor Journat or Epucation or Iowa: 
The third No. of this promising monthly of 16 8vo. 
pages, has reached us, and is gladly placed on our 
exchange list. {tis published at Dubuque, Iowa, 
by R. R. Gilbert, at $1 per annum. Will the edi- 
tor send us Nos. 1 and 2? 


Norman Scuoors: Last month we gave an ac- 
count of the origin and condition of the Connecticut 
State Normal School: This month we present those 
of the New York similar Institution. Next month 
we shall probably revive what was said years ago 
in Pennsylvania on this subject, in order to show 
that the Keystone State was early awake to thir 
unportant matter. 
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Re uiciovus Instruction 1n ComMMON Scxoors.—Oy; 
promised views on this subject are deferred for want 
of leisure to commit them to paper, and of space, 
even if they were written, They shall be given 
next month. 

CHANGE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 

Since the date of our last number, the then gp. 
perintendent of the Common Schools of the State, 
the Hon. F. W. Hugues has resigned that office, 
and been succeeded by the Hon. C. A. Buacx, of 
Greene county. 

In loosing Mr. Hughes the schools have lost , 





clear-minded, intelligent, firm, and conservative 
friend. Unlike most of his predecessors, his mani. 
fest policy was to build up on the solid foundation 
already laid, not pull down for the purpose of erect. 
ing some fanciful untried structure. The wisdom 
of this course is manifest in the revived confidence 
in the system which is everywhere pervading the 
State. Its friends will never forget such aid, or the 
crisis at which it was afforded. 

Mr. Black, some years ago, served a term in the 
State Senate, and was an active member of the 
Committee on Education. There is good reason to 
believe he will continue the policy of his predeces. 
sor. If so, the teachers and other friends of the 
common school, will have increased reason to anti- 
cipate success in the educational movement which 
seems at length to have shaken the “dry bones” of 
our State. 





NEW SCHOOL BILL. 

Under the proper head in this No. will be found 
a portion of the revised Common School Law, lately 
reported to both houses of the State Legislature.— 
The other portions, for which we have not space, 
merely provide for those changes in the details of 
the system, recommended by the late Superintend- 
ent in his last annual report, and in our opinion, 
should be sanctioned by the Legislature. 

To the sections relating to Counry Vistrors, Ex- 
AMINERS, and Tracuers’ ScHoots, we invite the 
readers attention, and, if possible, his active support. 
This support can now best be given by urging re- 
presentatives to pass the law. It should be passed. 
It has been demanded by every educational meet- 
ing and association in the State. These features 
of it have been recommended, time and again, by 
Governors and Superintendents. They are now pre- 
sented by intelligent and concurring committees, 
with the sanction of the experience of the late, and 
with, it is believed, the approbation of the present, 
State Superintendent; and, above all, without these 
provisions, the system must still continue to lan- 
guish, while with them, the advocates of that sys- 
tem are willing to risk its final success upon the re- 
sult. 





—_ Wis, 
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—————<———— 


Cannot members of the Legislature, then, have! 
-onfidence in all this, and feel justified in pushing: 
the bill through, late as it is in the session, just as 
the committees reported it! The friends of the 
common school system are willing to assume the 
responsibility. They have the labor to perform.— 


Is it unreasonable to ask that their unpaid labors 
may be made effectual by proper legislation? And 
who so capable of judging best, as they who know, 
or ought to know most, on the subject? The Legis- 
lature of 1853 has yet the power of distinguishing 
its fast expiring session by the passage of this law. 
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COUNTRY UNGRADED SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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We have been frequently applied to for the plan 
and description of a country school house, and have 
accordingly prepared the above view and ground 
plan of one, capable of accommodating 50 pupils. 

The building is intended to be at least 25 by 30 
feet in the clear, exclusive of the portico; 12 feet 
high from floor to ceiling; with 7 windows, and 1 
outside and 2 inside doors; and would cost from 
$300 to $600 according to material and finish. If 


Lb 





built of frame, without cellar and plainly finished, 
it could be erected, and furnished with seats and 
desks, for $300 or $350; if of stone or brick, with 
cellar, the cost would be from $500 to $700, includ- 
ing the furniture. 

The height of the story inside should, in no case, 
be less than 12 fect, in order to affvrd plenty of 
air; and if the ceiling were arched or coped half- 





way up the rafter, or to the girJeror cross piece» 
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it would be so much the better, and allow so much 
more breathing space, at little increased cost. 

The windows should be large—at least 3 by 6 
feet—with both sashes so arranged as to raise and 
lower: they should be placed high from the floor 
and extend near to the ceiling, in order both to pre- 
vent pupils at their seats from looking out, and to 
admit ready ventilation by the lowering of the up- 





per sash. Each window ought also to have outside 

shutters, with strong fastenings from the inside. 
A ventilating flue, extending from the floor to 

about three feet above the comb of the roof, with a 

valve at the floor and one at the ceiling, will be 

found very advantageous for the preservation of 
health by pure air at all times, end for the saving 
of heat in winter. 

In the ground plan: 

A. represents the vestibule or entry, 5 by 14 feet, 
furnished with a hat and clothes hook for each 
pupil. 

B. is the main aisle, from the door to the Teacher's 
seat, 3 feet wide, with the seats for boys on one 
side and girls on the other. 

C. is the space for the classes, while reciting, in 
front of the Teacher’s desk. Recitation seats are 
not contemplated, inasmuch as standing during 
the short period of recitation forms both a plea- 
sant and healthful variety in the attitude of the pu- 
pil, and is more consistent with the free use of 
the voice and the promotion of an erect and grace- 
ful bearing, than sitting. : 

D.D. represent a stand or platform 4 feet wide, ex- 
tending the full width of the building, and raised 
two steps or 16 inches above the level of the 
floor. This stand is intended for declamations and 
other exhibitions to be witnessed by the whole 
schoel. At the back of it and on the end-wall of 
the aouse, blackboards, commencing 3 feet from 
the floor of the platform and extending in height 
four feet, and in length from side to side of the 
building, should be placed. In fact, a blackboard 
4 feet wide, ought to occupy all the spaces be- 
tween the’windows, and on each side of the door, 
all round the room. 


E. represents the Teacher’s desk and seat on the 
platform. These ought both to be moveable, for 
purposes of declamation, examinations, &c. 

The desks for pupils are double—that is each 
is intended for two; but each pupil ought to have 
a separate seat with a back toit. Both desks and 
seats are to be made fast to the floor. The aisles 
between the rows of desks, and between the ends 
of the desks and the walls, are to be 2 feet wide. 

In winter the stove may be placed near the 
point indicated by the letter B. in the ground 


a 
desks can be removed. But the much better Plan 


is to heat the room by means of a furnace or eyen 

a large stove with a tin chamber round it, in the 

cellar, the register being placed at B.; and 2 

smoke flue or chimney should be carried up, in 

the front end-wall, from the cellar. 

F. represents a small room, 5 by 11 feet, opening 
into the vestibule, and designed for a library and 
apparatus closet. 

G. is the portico 3, 4, 5, or 6 feet wide, according to 
means, but the wider.the better. The same re. 
mark applies to the length of the building, 35 feet 
being much better than 30. The gable end over 
the portico should always be weatherboarded— 
not plastered—as the plastering is apt to fall of 
or be injured. Every school house should have a 
cellar, which is not only a cheap and safe wood or 
coal house, but adds to the dryness and of course 
to the wholesomeness of the building. Besides, 
when schools come generally, as they will come, 
to be heated by furnaces, cellars will be indispen. 
sable. 

This building is now designed for a mixed or un. 
graded country school of 50 pupils. When, how. 
ever, our common schools shall be graded into pri- 
mary and secondary or grammar schools, it will be 
found to have all the requisites of a primary school, 

Hereafter we shall present the plan of a second- 
ary or grammar school house; but first, probably, 
shall offer some remarks on seats and desks, black- 
boards and libraries. 

The subject, also, of the proper location of school 
houses, the size of the lots, and the improvement 
of the grounds, shall in due time be attended to. 
In the mean time all who are desirous of full in- 
formation, are referred to the book called “ School 
Architecture,” by Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, 
which contains all that is known on the subject.— 
The Messrs. Biddle, of Philadelphia, it is believed, 
have it for sale. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN CITIES. 
The following proceedings by the authorities of 
the House of Refuge in Philadelphia, present a dif- 
ficult but most interesting theme for the pen of the 
philanthropist. He who shall entitle himself to the 
reward, by pointing out a remedy for this long con- 
tinuing and still growing evil, will merit more than 
he that “taketh” or even buildeth, for he will save, 
a city: 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 


House of Refuge, Philadelphia, the following pream- 
ble and resolution were adopted, viz: 


Whereas, The increase of Juvenile Delinquency 
in all the large cities of our country, has claimed the 





plan, and to make room for it one or two seats and 


attention of philanthropists; and whereas, the Board 
of Managers of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 
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are desirous that errors in modes of training the young, 
and other causes co-operating to produce the evil re- 
ferred to, may be presented in such a form as to claim 
the serious consideration of parents and guardians 
throughout the land; therefore, 


Resolved, That the Board of Managers do offer a 
remium of one hundred dollars for the best essay, 
and fifty dollars for that next in order of merit, to be 
awarded by a committee of literary gentlemen : Pro- 
vided, that such essays shall not exceed fifty octavo 
pages in length, and shall be contributed before the 
arst day of July, A. D. 1853; and whether success- 
ful or not in competition, shall be at the absolute dis- 
posal of the Board of Managers. 


In accordance with the above preamble and reso- 

lution, the premiums therein named are now offered 
without restriction as to the residence of competi- 
tors. 
"The Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, Frederick A. Pack- 
ard, Esq., and Stephen Colwell, Esq., have consented 
to act as the committee, to examine and adjudge as 
to the merits of the Essays offered in competition. 

Competitors for the above named premiums, will 
please address their manuscripts to “John Biddle, 
No. 6 South Fifth st., Philadelphia,” and send there- 
with, their names and places of residence, under 
sealed envelopes. 

As the object of the Board of Managers of the 
House of Refuge in offering the above-named pre- 
miums, is mainly to call the attention of parents and 
guardians to errors in the prevalent modes of train- 
ing the young—a subject which should claim the at- 
tention of every reader—the undersigned would call 
the attention of the editors of newspapers generally 
throughout the United States to this advertisement, 
and ask the favor of an insertion of it, or the more 
important parts of it, in the columns of their papers. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House 
of Refuge. 

Tuos. P. Cops, President of H. of R. 
Joun Brovie, Secretary of H. of R. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1853. 











School Law. 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 
REPORTED FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Teachers have not authority to punish scholars for 
misconduct out of school. For misconduct in school 
the teacher may admiuister such moderate punish- 
ment, ** by the rod” or otherwise, as a parent would 
be authorized to inflict upon a child for a similar 
cause, but when ont of the school house, pupils are 
responsible only to their parents or guardians and the 
law. 


The approbation of the Directors will not screen 


a teacher from the penalty the law imposes upon him, | 4 


for cruelty or other abuse of his authority ; and in 
case of prosecution, the jury would be the proper 
and only judges of the fact, whether or not the pun- 
ishment inflicted was reasonable or moderate, or the 
reverse, 


The Directors have ample authority to expel a 


pupil for “incorrigibly bad conduct” in school, but 
no such authority is conferred upon teachers. 

The decisions of the Superintendent are not 
“equivalent to Legislative enactment.” They give 
proper construction to the law, advise all persons in 
interest how to proceed, and of the extent and nature 
of their duties. They are an authorised, official ex- 
position of the law, the rights and duties of parents, 
guardians, pupils, teachers, directors, and all others; 
and as such, afford sure protection and a safe line of 
conduct to all who come under the operation of the 
Common School System. They are sufficient autho- 
rity to directors, teachers, parents, &c., for the per- 
formance of the duties, acts and offices they enjoin; 
and it is the duty of all persons having connexion 
with the Common School System to yield a ready 
obedience to the instruction, advice, explanation and 
information they give. 





Extracts from New School Law, now before the 
Legislature. 
COUNTY EXAMINERS AND SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Secrion 32, That there shall be chosen, in the 

manner hereinafter directed, an officer for each coun- 
ty, to be called the school visitor, and one or two 
others to be called the county examiners: 
I. It shall be the duty of said school visitor to visit, 
as often as practicable, the several schools in his re- 
spective county, and to note the course and method 
of instruction and branches taught, and to give such 
direction in the art of teaching and method thereof, 
in each school, as by him shall be deemed expedient 
and necessary ; so that each school shall be equal to 
the grade for which it has been established, and that 
there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity in 
the course of studies in schools of the several grades 
respectively. 

II. It shall be his duty to see that in each district 
there shall be taught, orthography, reading, writing, 
english grammar, geography and arithmetic, as well 
as such other branches as the board of directors may 
require ; in case the board of directors sha] fail to pro- 
vide competent teachers to teach the several branches 
above specified, it shall be the duty further of the 
district visitor to notify the board of directors, in writ- 
ing ; and in case provision is not made forthwith for 
teaching the branches aforesaid, to report such fact 
to the superintendent of common schools, whose duty 
it shall be to withhold any warrant for the quota of 
such district of the annua] State appropriation, until 
the distrigf visitor shall notify him that competent 
teachers of the branches aforsaid have been employ- 
ed; and in case of neglect or refusal of the board of 
directors to employ such competent teachers, as 
aforesaid,for one month after such notification by the 
district visitor that such teachers have not been pro- 
vided, such district shall forfeit absolutely its whole 
uota of the State appropriation for that year. 

III. It shall further be the duty of said district vis- 
itor once in each school year and prior to the first 
Monday of May, to call, at the seat of justice in his 
county, a convention of the teachers then employed 
in the common schools in said county and of the 
school directors in the same, in which said conven- 
tion the county visitor shall be the presiding officer ; 
‘he shall unite with the teachers and directors in the 
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adoption of plans for improvement in the art of teach- 
ing, elicit discussion and addresses on subjects con- 
nected with the common schools; the school directors 
in such convention shall, once every third year, se- 


lect viva voce, by a majority of the whole number of 


directors present, one person of literary and scientific 
acquirements and of skill and experience in the art 
cf teaching, as county visitor for the three ensuing 
school years, and one or two other persons, as said 
convention may determine, of like acquirements and 
qualitications, as county examiner or examiners of 
such county, for the three next ensuing school years ; 
the school directors or a majority of them in such 
convention shall determine the amount of compensa- 
tion for the visitor and examiner respectively, which 
said compensation shal] be paid by the superintendent 
-of common schools by his warrant drawn upon the 
State Treasurer, in at least two half yearly instal- 
ments, if desired, and shall be deducted trom the 
amount to be paid the several! schoo! districts fur said 
county, rateably, according to the amount of their 
several school tax duplicates. 

Section 33, That it shall be theduty of the exam- 
ner or examiners to examine every candidate for the 
profession of teacher, and to give him or her a cer- 
tificate setting forth the branches of learning he or 
she is capable of teaching ; and such examination and 
certificate shall be renewed as often as any such 
teacher shall be employed in any other school than the 
one in which he or she first taught after such examina- 
tion, and whenever he or she shall be employed in 
the same school in teaching any branch of learning 
other than those enumerated in his or her certificate ; 
and no teacher shall be employed in any school to 
teach other branches than those set forth in such cer- 
tificate of said teacher; and it shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor in office for school directors to employ 
any teacher who h»s not obtained a certificate of the 
examiner or examiners, as hereinbefore provided for. 

Secrion 34, That until after the election of a 
county visitor and examiner or examiners, as provided 
for in the section of this act, it shall be the duty 
of the superintendent of common schools, by publica- 
tion for at least three successive weeks in two news- 
pipers in each county, if so many there be, and if 
not, then by printed notices sent by mail to the secre- 
tary of each board of directors of each school district 
in such county, of the time and place for holding the 
teachers’ and directors’ annuai convention, who shal] 
then and there assemble and select a temporary pre- 
siding officer from one of their number; and the 
directors present shall proceed to the election of a 
county visitor and examiner or examiners in the man- 
ner hereinbefore provided ; the notice that shall there- 
after be given of the assembling of the teachers’ and 
directors’ annual convention shall be by ghe county 
visitor in the manner above provided; and all ex- 
penses of giving such notices shall be paid in the 
same manner as the compensation above provided for 
the payment of county visitor and examiner or exam- 
iners, 

Section 35, That all vacancies in the offices of 
county visitor and examiner, caused by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, shall be filled by the appointment 
of the superintendent of common schools, until an 
election in the manner hereinabove provided. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Secrion 36, That as soon as practicable, after the 
passage of this act, there shall be established two 
State teachers’ schools, one in the eastern and one in 

















the western division of the Commonwealth, to be 
located in or near some town or city, with especial 
reference to ready access by public conveyance, cep. 
tralness of situation, health of position and cheapness 
of living ; and that the counties of Tioga, Lycoming 
Union, Mifflin, Juniata and Franklin, with all those 
lying to the east of them, shall form the eastern 
teachers’ school division ; and all the counties to the 
west of the above named counties, shall constitute 
the western division. 

Section 37, That a plain but substantial building 
shall be erected, for each of said teachers’ schools, on 
a lot of not less than four acres in extent; each of 
which shal] contain a lecture hall capable of seating 
at least one thousand adults, with rooms for two mode] 
schools, library, apparatus and collections of speci. 
mens to illustrate the natural sciences, 

Section 38, That the faculty of instruction of each 
school shal] consist of a principal, whose salary shall 
be ———— per annum, and in whom, subject to the 
control hereinafter provided for, the entife govern. 
ment and responsibility shall be vested; three pro. 
fessors whose salaries shall be each ; and two 
principal teachers of the model schools, with a salary 
of ——— each, and four assistant teachers of the 
model schools, with salaries of ———— each. 


Section 39, That by assignment of the principal, 
one of the faculty of instruction shall be instructor in 
the theory and practice of school teaching and gov. 
ernment; one in orthography, reading and English 
grammar; one in geogtaphy, history and political 
economy ; and one in arithmatic, mathematics, book- 
keeping and penmanship; and that each instrnetor 
shall deliver one lecture each week, on such of the 
natural or other sciences as the principal shall desig- 
nate. 

Section 40, That every teacher, whether male or 
female, who shall have taught a common school during 
the full annual term of teaching in his or her district 
next preceding his or her application, shall be ad- 
mitted to all the benefits of the teachers school of the 
proper division, upon producing a certificate of that 
fact and a recommendation from the proper board of 
directors, setting forth that the applicant is of 
moral character and worthy of the benefits of the 
school ; which certificate shall be signed by the pres- 
ident and secretary of said board and shal] be entered 
on the minutes thereof: Provided however, That 
should more than one thousand teachers at any time 
apply for admission into either of said teachers’ schools, 
in that case such as shall agree to remain members 
of the school the longest period of time shall have the 
preference ; and that under no circumstances shall 
any one be admitted, who does not sign a written 
statement that his or her present intention is to exer- 
cise the profession of teacher of a common school, in 
this State, during at least five years from the date 
thereof. 


Section 41, That no certificate of membership, 
in either of the State teachers’ schools, shall be 
granted to any practical commom school teacher, 
unless such teacher shall have completed a full three 
months’ course of instruction therein; but that to 
every teacher who shall complete a three months’ or 
longer course, a certificate, signed by the principal 
and other instructors and sealed with the seal of the 
school shall be issued, setting forth the length of time 
during which such teacher was a member thereof, 
his or her standing in point of moral character and 





scientific and literary attainments, and the branches 
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which he or she is qualified to teach in a common 
si 1001. 

eo 42, That the board of directors of each 
common school district in the State shall, in the 
month of March annually, if they see fit, recommend 
to the principal of the teachers’ school of their divi- 
sion, one pupil who shall not be less than sixteen 
years of age if a male, or fourteen if a female; who 
shall have attended the common schools of the dis- 
trict during not less than two years of actual instruc- 
tion; who shall be well grounded on orthegraphy, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
vrammar and the history of the United States; whose 
parent or guardian shall agree, in writing, to main- 
tain him or her during not less than three years at 
such teachers’ school as a pupil in the model school, 
and declare that vaid pupil, upon the completion of 
the term, shall exercise the profession of a common 
school teacher, in the State of Pennsylvania, for at 
jeast five years, if the faculty of instruction shall cer- 
tify that he or she is fitted therefor; whereupon such 
pupil shall be admitted as a pupil of the model school, 
and shall be carefully and thoroughly trained in the 
profession of teaching during said term of three years ; 
and at the termination thereof, or as soon thereafter 
as he or she on examination shall be found qualified, 
the faculty of instruction shall issue to him or her a 
diploma, under their hands and the seal of the school, 
setting forth the charaeter and qualifications of the 
graduate and the branches which he or she is pre- 
pared to teach, 

Section 43, That no member of the teachers’ 
school, or pupil in the model school, shall be at any 
expense for instruction or tuition therein; but each 
shall find his or her own books and defray all other 
expenses. 


Section 44, That the Governor shall forthwith ap- 
point a commission of citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, who shali locate the two teachers’ schools 
hereinbefore provided for; purchase sites; adopt 
plans for the buildings; make contracts for the erec- 
tion thereof; provide furniture and apparatus ; select 
the instructors and remove them for just cause ; adopt 
rules and regulations for their government, and that 
of the pupils of the schools; determine the time when 
the schools shall be opened, and the duration of each 
session or term; and appoint all the officers who may 
be necessary for the care of the building and property, 
and fix their compensation : to each of which acts the 
assent of the Governor of the Commonweaith shall 
be necessary: Provided, That if the city or town 
within or near which either of the said teachers’ 
schools shall be located, shall offer, free of cost, suit- 
able temporary accommodations therefor during the 
erection of the buildings, the commissioners shall 
cause the schools to be opened, and put into opera- 
tion, with as little delay thereafter as may be. 

Section 45, That said commissioners shall make 
a full report to the Legislature, during the first week 
of each regular session, of their proceedings and of the 
condition and operations of the teachers’ schools in 
all their departments, and shall receive five hundred 
dollars each per annum in full compensation for all 
their services, traveling expenses and other outlays, 
to be paid by warrant of the Governor out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Section 46, That the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars be and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the State treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the cost of purchasing lots and 





erecting the necessary buildings, for each of the 

Teachers’ Schools hereby authorized, and the sum 

of “ve thousand dollars to purchase furniture 

and apparatus for each of said schools: the whole 

cost of the lots, buildings, furniture and apparatus 

of both schools not to exceed the sum of fifty thous- 

and dollars, under any pretext whatever: which 

said sums shall be paid to the contractors of said 

buildings and vendors of said lots, furniture, et cetera, 

by the State Treasurer upon orders drawn in their 

favor by said commissioners or a majority of them, 

and approved by the Governor. The salaries of the 

professors and teachers shall be paid quarterly by the 

State Treasurer, upon warrants drawn in their favor 

by the superintendent of common schools, out of the 

gross amount of the annual State appropriations to 
common schools; and the expense of fuel, light, - 
cleaning, repairs and attendance of said teachers’ 

schools, shall be paid by the State Treasurer out of 
the State appropriation to common schools, upon or- 
ders drawn by the principals of each school, and ap- 
proved by the superintendent of common schools. 


PLANS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Section 47. That the Superintendent of common 
schools be authorized to employ a competent archi- 
tect, to submit and propose plans and drawings for a 
school architecture, for different grades and classes 
of school buildings, that shall be adapted for furnish- 
ing good light and healthful ventilation and heating; 
which said plans and drawings, if approved of by the 
superintendent, he is required to have engraved with 
full specifications and estimations for buildings, in 
accordance therewith, and to furnith a copy to each 
school district. 











Common School Statistics. 





JEFFERSON FEMALE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

We have been favored by D. S. Beideman, Esq., 
President of the Board of Control of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, with a copy of the report of 
this interesting school, which is located in the 
Northern Liberties. 

The school opened on the 18th of October and 
closed on the 11 of March. 

The total No. admitted was 367—of whom 348 
were unmarried, 17 married, and 2 widows. 

The average No. in attendance during the term 
was 129—and the average No. of sessions attended 
by each was 33. 

The average age of the pupils was 17 yrs. 9 mos. 
the youngest being 12, and the eldest 45. There 
were 119 aged 16, being the largest number of the 
same age. 

When admitted 18 read well, 150 indifferently, 
140 only easy lessons in spelling book, and 59 not 
at all. 

8 wrote well, 214 indifferently, and 145 not at 
all. 

In arithmetic 2 were in vulgar fractions, 38 in 
compound numbers, 37 in long division, 179 in ad- 
dition, subtraction and multiplication, and 100 were 


entirely ignorant of the science. 
‘ 
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193 were natives of Philadelphia, 40 of the rest 
of Pennsylvania, 48 of Germany, 44 of Ireland, 12 
of England, and the rest, chiefly, of the other States 
of the Union. 

As to occupation, 162 resided at home, or as we 
understand it, lived with their parents; 74 were at 
service, and the rest were engaged in the other fe- 
male employments usual in large cities, such as, 
dress-making, tailoring, fringe and tassel making, 
weaving, hat trimming, shoe binding, factories, &c. 

The report gives no information relative to the 
progress of the scholars in the studies of the school; 
but, considering the irregularity of attendance, it 
is supposed to have been good. This irregularity, 
by the way, seems to be an inseparable incident of 
female night schools, and is the chief draw back to 
these useful institutions. It is probably caused by 
the domestic nature of woman’s duties, and to those 
numerous calls which bind her to the home in the 
evening, when the other sex are mainly relieved 
from the labors of the day. 


This evil existing in the nature of our social re- 
lations and being therefore irremediable, should not 
cause an abandonment of the whole enterprise, but 
the adaptation of these schools to the unavoidable 
circumstances which thus control them. Probably 
all that can be done will be to admit a much larger 
number of scholars, than each school has seats,— 
say twice as many—and thus, counting on the pro- 
bable proportion of absences, be prepared to instruct 
the probable number who will attend, with as little 
loss of instruction, house-room and light, as the case 
will admit of. 

To make up for their irregularity of attendance, 
it is generally remarked that female night-school 
scholars learn faster than male :—thus carrying out 
that great system of compensation which pervades 
the dealings of Providence with man, and encour- 
ages the philanthropist to persevere in his efforts. 

Ep. 





New Holland, Lancaster co., Common Schools. 

Mr. Burrowes: At your request, I wish to give 
you a description of our schools. 

We have two schools, one is the Advanced, the 
other the Primary. The latter is composed chiefly 
of small children, and taught bv the Misses Clara 
Elimaker and Mary A. Diffenderfer. It numbers 
about 55 pupils, and the attendance it is supposed will 
average 43. 

The advanced is taught in a building as well ar- 
ranged for school purposes as any perhaps to be found 
in the county. It consists of two departments, one 
for the males, the other for the females. Each pupil 
has his or her desk with a chair to sit on. There is 
a basement which is used asa Lecture room. The 


— 
branches taught are Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Algebra, Book. 
Keeping &c. I am assisted by Mrs. Landis, who is 
female governess, and Miss Lydia E. Owen; the 
latter assists in the boys’ room. Our school numbers 
111. The number in daily attendance, will aye 
about 90. Our salary is $50 per month, including 
Miss Owen’s which is $10 per month. The Misses 
Ellmaker & Diffenderfer get each $11 per month 
which is $22, the salary paid throughout the entire 
township. 

The term of teaching is7 months in this township 
—last year it was but6. We teach 24 days per 
month. 

The building in which the Primary school jg 
taught was lately sold. The Board design building 
a new school house next summer, of a size to require 
two teachers, a Principal and Assistant. 

I believe I have given you all the particulars, | 
was very much pleased with the Institute, so also 
was Mr. Sypher, and all I have conversed with on 
the subject. A good impression has gone abroad, and 
all that remains for us todo is to keep that impression 
alive. Jostan Lanois, 


New Holland, Feb. 1853. 





ERIE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

I have just returned from Erie, where I had the 
pleasure of attending the public examination of one 
of their ward schools. This examination was aclear 
and forcible illustration of the superiority of union or 
graded schools, over the old system of crowding into 
our schools all departments of study to be taught by 
the same teacher. The friends of education in the 
city of Erie are now adopting measures for the estab- 
lishment of a central high school, to complete their 
system of graded free schools. This done, and Erie 
will be second to no city in Pennsylvania, for educa- 
tional advantages. They have an energetic Board 
of education and a valuable corps of well-qualified 
and effective teachers. This, together with their 
educational spirit, ensures the success of their sys 
tem. Yours truly, Samu. Newsury. 

Cleaveland, Ohio, Feb. 1853. 








Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS, 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


This Institution, established in May, 1852, is de- 
signed for the education of those who wish to qualify 
themselves thoroughly for Instructors in our Common 
Schools, or higher Institutions of Learning. 

It is universally acknowledged by those who are 
interested in popular Education, that Seminaries for 
the special training of persons to become Teachers, 
are absolutely required in order to give efficiency to 





our Common School System. 
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We have numerous Medical, Theological and Law 
Schools, for those who desire to qualify themselves 
for the learned Professions; while on the whole Amer- 
ican Continent there are only ten Normal Schools; 
eight within the limits of the United States, and two 
in the British Provinces. 

On the Continent of Europe we find in Prussia 
alone 51 Normal Schools; in the other States of Ger- 
many 74; in Great Britain 26; and in France 97. 

Many of the Teachers employed to educate the 
children of our country are young and inexperienced, 
who enter the profession merely for a limited period 
of time, either to educate themselves, or to attain 
some other position deemed more lucrative and hon- 
orable. 

The Principal of this Institution, having spent sev- 
eral years in Europe, has enjoyed opportunities for 
stu ‘ying carefully the best methods of instruction in 
the Literary Institutions of France and Germany. 


While the education of Teachers will be the pri- 
mary object held in view, other persons who do not 
expect to adopt Teaching as a Profession, will be ad- 
mitted to the School, to pursue such a course of study 
as they may desire, embracing the higher branches 
usually taught in our Colleges. 


Experience, indeed, shows that any student obtains 
a far more clear insight into a subject when he stud- 
ies it with the expectation of teaching its principles 
to others, than when he studies it in the usual man- 
ner; and it may perhaps be asserted that no system 
of Instruction is complete which does not fit the schol- 
ar to teach as well as to know. 


Instruction will be given in the Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, the Natural Sciences, History, the 
elementary and higher branches of Mathematics, and 
such other studies as pertain to a liberal education, 


Lectures will be delivered during the year on 

The Theory and Art of Teaching ; 

The History of Education ; 

The Natural Sciences, with Illustrations ; 

The English Language and general Literature; 

The Principles of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
upon other branches taught in the Institution. 

Especial attention will be given to the study of the 
English Language, Rhetoric and the Principles of 
Oratory. 

Teachers in Penmanship and Drawing will give 
regular instruction in those branches, without addition- 
al charge. 

The regular course of study will embrace three 
years, and the Pupils will be divided into three class- 
es,a Junior, Middle, and Senior Clases. Public ex- 
aminations will be held at the end of each session.— 
Certificates will be given to those who pass through 
the complete course of study; and from the numerous 
applications made to the Principal for Teachers, such 
students will be enabled to obtain desirable situations 
as Instructors. 


There are two Departments, male and female. It 
is desired that the pupils who enter the school shall 
be at least fourteen years of age, and that they enter 
at the commencement of the session. 

None admitted for a less period than one quarter. 


The Summer Session will commence on the first 
Monday in May, and continue five months, when 
there will be a vacation of three weeks. The Win- 
ter Session will open on the fourth Monday in Octo- 
ber, and continue for the same period, closing on the 
27th of March. 





Half of each of these sessions will be considered a 
quarter. 

TERMS.—Tuition,ten dollars a quarter, or twenty 
dollars for a half year, payable one half in advance. 

Good boarding can be obtained in respectable pri- 
vate families at twenty dollars a quarter, including 
washing for Ladies; and for Gentlemen twenty dol- 
lars, exclusive of washing. 

_ No extra charges whatever, except for instruction 
in Music, which will be given by a superior German 
Teacher. 

The Institution is located in a healthy, delightful 
region of Chester county, to which there is access by 
daily stages from Wilmington and Philadelphia. 

Dr. F. Taytor, Principal,and Teacher of Lan- 
guages and Mathematics. 

Dr. J. Howarp Taytor, Teacher of Chemistry 
and Physiology. 

_ 8. P. Cuampers, Teacher of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. 

T. S. Taytor, Teacher of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. 





STRASBURG ACADEMY. 

The Strasburg Academy will open its next Ses- 
sion on the first Monday of May, 1853, under the 
supervision of the undersigned, who will by that 
time have the entire building refitted and newly 
furnished, and such other improvements as will add 
greatly to the comfort of the Students, and to their 
mental, moral, and physical progress. 

Parents are invited to come and examine the sys- 
tem of instruction and government pursued in the 
Academy,after the commencement of its next session. 

Terms per session of five months, $60, payable, 
one half in advance, and the remainder at the end 
of the session. For references and particulars ad- 
dress Jesse Oren, M. D., Principal, 

Strasburg, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


’ At a meeting of the Board of Trustees convened 
on the Ist ult., Dr. Zacharias, of Frederick, Md., J. 
Heilman of Lebanon, Robert McClure, N. Ellmaker, 
Esq., and Rev. H. Harbaugh, of Lancaster, were elec- 
ted Trustees to fill vacancies in the Board, in the 
place of Hon. J. C. Bucher, of Harrisburg, John 
Smith of Chambersburg, Dr. 8S. Humes of Lancaster, 
deceased, Hon. Wm. Darlington of West Chester, 
and Rev. Julius W. Mann of Philadelphia, resigaed. 
A system of By-laws regulating the proceedings of 
the Board was adopted. At subsequent sessions the 
Board received a Report from a Committee upon the 
course of study and discipline and plans for College 
buildings—approved of the basis and general plan of 
Education it proposed, and decided that the Faculty 
of the College should be constituted as follows, viz: 
1. One President, who shall be Professor of Moral 
and Mental Philosophy. 

A Professor of Ancient Languages, and Belles 
Lettres. 

A Professor of Mathematicsand Mechanical Phil- 
osophy. 

A Professor of Natural Sciences. 

A Professor of German Literature, Aesthetics and 
History. 

A Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 

& 8. Two Tutorships: to be chosen as the income 
of the institution shall warrant, beginning with the 
President of the Faculty. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
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Subsequently a committee of ten appointed to nom- 
inate candidates for several Professorships presented 
their report, which was received, when it was moved 
to strike out the name of their nominee, Rev. John 
F. Mesick, and insert that of the Rev. J. W. Nevin, 
D. D., on which the Ayes and Nays were taken and 
resulted as follows: Ayes 19—Nays 13. 

Dr. Nevin, was then made the candidate, and elec- 
ted President and Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy. 

Ww. Nevin, Esq., Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages, and Belles Lettres. 

Rev. Tueopore Appve, Professor of Mathematics 
and Mechanical Philosophy. 

Avotpuus L. Koerren, Professor of German Liter- 
ature, Aesthetics and History. 

Rev. Tuomas C. Porrer, Professor of Natural 
Sciences. 

A chair of Anatomy and Physiology was also es- 
tablished, and Joun L. Artes, M. D., of this city, 
was elected to this Professorship. 

The Trustees then visited the several locations 
named in the Report of the Coinmittee on sites for 
the College Building, and afterwards discussed the 
merits of different sites, without coming to a decision 
as to the location, some favoring a location to the 
East, some to the West, some to the North of the 
town, and othersa place intown. The decision uvon 
a site was deferred to the adjourned meeting of the 
Board on the 3d Tuesday of April next, and the com- 
mittee on sites continued. 

The former action of the Board relative to the time 
of opening Franklin & Marshall College was recon- 
sidered, and it was resolved that the first session of 
Franklin & Marshall College shall open in Lancas- 
ter on the 2d Wednesday in May, and a committee 
of five, viz: Messrs. Atlee, Heitshu, Gast, James L. 
Reynolds and N. Ellmaker, were appointed to pre- 
pare the building for the use of the College, and to 
make arrangements with respectable private families 
for boarding then studets. ' 

It was also resolved that a Preparatory School be 
established in this city, under the superintendence of 
this Board, on the 2d Wednesday of May next, and 
that the compensation of the Teacher of said School 
shall arise from the pupils under his care. 


The thanks of the Board were tendered to Rev. J. 
C. Bucher, for his successful efforts in collecting the 
subscriptions required by the charter to be raised in 
Lancaster county, and he was authorized to solicit 
further subscriptions, for the purchase of land for the 
College sites, and the erection of the College Build- 
ings, and was requested to call upon liberal! citizens 
of Philadelphia and other counties of this Common- 
wealth, and report his labors at the next meeting of 
the Board. 

The decision upon the plan of the College Build- 
ings was deferred until further light is had upon the 
location of the College. 


An Executive and Financial Committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Longenecker, Harbaugh, Keyes, Heitshu, 
Breneman, Bowman, John Reynolds, Hager and Ell- 
maker, was appointed to manage the finances of the 
College, and generally to attend to the business of 
the Board during its recess. 

Rev. H. Harbaugh, of this city, was also elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board. 

A large amount of business was transacted, bearing 
upon forwarding the establishment of the Institution. 

N. A Keves, Rec. Sec. 








———— 


Educational Societies. 





P as, 
[These proceedings only came to hand a few days 
ago.—Eb. | 
Schuylkill County Teachers’ Institute, 


The Convention assembled at St. Clair, Friday, 
Jan. 28, at 11 o’clock A. M., Mr, Extras Scunetrr, 
President, in the chair. The President on taking his 
seat announced the resignation of Henry J. B. Cum. 
mings,as Recording Secretary, ond on motion of Mr. 
Olmstead, A. K. Browne was nominated and elected 
Rec. Sec. of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Browne, two additional members 
were elected to the Executive Committee—Mesgrs 
Marsden and Guldin. ‘ 

An expression of sentiment on the subject of edu. 
cation, and the object and importance of the Institute, 
was called for and responded to by the Chair, Olm. 
stead, Jackson, Lawton, (tuldin, Flood and Browne, 
after which the convention adjourned, to meet again 
at 2 o’clock P. M. 4 . 

Arrernoon Session.—The Institute met at two 
o’clock, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and wag 
opened with prayer by Rev. W. E. Porter. Dele. 
gates were in attendance from nearly all parts of the 
County. “The minutes of the preliminary meeting 
were read and approved. 

The Executive Committee reported the order of 
business, and a series of resolutions, for consideration 
and adoption ; which report was, on motion of Mr. 
Lawton, accepted. On motion of the same, the Sec- 
retary read the report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. 

Mr. Marsden called up the first Preamble and Res- 
olution of the Executive Committee, which was laid 
on the table until evening. 

Wuereas, It is indispensably necessary in order 
to improve our Public Schools, that the profession of 
teaching be elevated, therefore, 

Resolved, That we inquire in what manner it may 
be best accomplished. 

Mr. Bush called up the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Convention do most earnestly 
recommend to teachers and all other friends of educa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, as a publication most admirably 
adapted to awaken a lively interest in the cause of 
education throughout our State, and that we urge up- 
on all persons the importance of encouraging this 
ably conducted Journal. 

The following resolution was called up, discussed, 
and finally adopted. Messrs Marsden, Browne, Olm- 
stead, Bush, Beatty and Dickinson, participated in 
the discussion. 

Resolved, That uniformity in Text Books in the 
schools of this county is earnestly recommended. 

The next resolution 

Resolved, That we view with feelings of grateful 
respect and pride, the efforts made by our Chief Ma- 
gistrate, Gov. Bigler, to awaken an interest in the 
minds of the community in relation to Public Schools. 
Mr. Bush offered the following amendment—And 
that we, as a Teachers’ Institute, heartily agree with 
the recommendations of our Superintendent of Public 
Schools, F. W. Hughes, Esq., in his last anz.ual re- 
port to the Legislature—which was accepted and the 
resolution as amended adopted. 

Mr. Siegfried called up the following resolution, 
which was laid on the table: 
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Resolved, That we inquire into the expediency of 
introducing Phonography and Phonotophy into our 
chools. 

. Guldin called up the following preamble and 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Wuereas, The frequent use of the rod in enforc- 
ing discipline in schools, produces wrong impressions 
on the minds of the young—impressions which have 
a tendency to destroy that self respect, which when 
properly cultivated, is of itself already a powerful 
incentive towards doing right; And, whereas, the 
frequent practice of this mode of punishment, does 
not induce the pupils to cherish in their minds, a cor- 
rect idea of duty and right, but drives them into a 
habit of obeying not from principle but from fear, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we will discontinue this punish- 
ment as far as possible. 

On motion of Mr. Moody, the members names 
were enrolled, and the Institute adjourned until half 
past seven o'clock in the evening. 

EventnG Sesston,—The Institute met pursuant to 
adjournment. On motion H. M. Bush was appointed 
Secretary pro tem, Rev. Mr. McCarter delivered 
an address upon the duties of parents and children. 

The resolution respecting the Profession of Teach- 
ing, was called upand discussed by Messrs. Beatty, 
Guldin and the President,and on motion,postponed to 
be made the special order of business in the morning. 
Institute adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Sarurpay Mornine.—Institute met at 8’clock-—— 
Tle exercises were opened with prayer. Minutes of 
the previous meeting read and approved. The dis- 
cussion of the resolution which was postponed was 
resumed, Messrs. Jackson, Bush, Lawton, Brown, 
Porter and the chair participating. 

Mr. Porter offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the delibrate opinion of this 
Institute,that the cause of good morals, and sound ed- 
ucation would be more speedily and offectually pro- 
moted, if the Leglsleture would employ, at the pub- 
lic expense, four or more Lecturers—men competent 
for the task—who shall go from place to place and 
lecture to the children in the day time, and to the 
parents in the evening, on education. 

The resolution on the subject of Phonetics, was 
called up and discussed by Messrs. Flood and Jackson. 

The two following resolutions were called up and 
adopted without discussion : 

Resolved, That considering it highly important 
that all educational efforts have a direct bearing on 
the morals of our pupils, we feel it a solemn obliga- 
tion on all teachers to cultivate the moral as wel! as 
the intellectual nature of those entrusted to their 
care. 

Resolved, That as the teachers’ usefulness would 
be greatly promoted by acting in concert with the 
parents of their pupils ; it should be the duty of the 
teachers to enlist their sympathies and aid in all the 
transactions of the school. 

Remarks were made on the best method of teach- 
ing Geography and English Grammar by Messrs. 
Gatchell, Olmstead, Barnett, Jackson, Beatty, Bush, 
Guldin, Porter, Mitchell, Dickinson and the chair. 

Mr. Flood called up the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That his Institute recommend to the 
different Boards of School Directors, throughout the 
county, the absolute necessity of establishing Night 





Schools in their respective districts. The following 
gentlemen expressed their views—Messrs. Flood, 
Browne, Barnett, and Montelius. 

The following resolutions were read by the Secre- 
tary, and the first two adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, That this Association duly appreciate 
the courtesy and hospitality of the citizens of St. 
Clair, which they have extended to us on this occa- 
sion ; and the kindness of the Trustees in permitting 
us to occupy their church for holding our sessions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
particularly due Mr. Wm. E. Porter, for his politeness 
and attention in providing for the accommodation of 
the female members of the Institute. 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet in 
Schuylkill] Haven, on the Ist day of July next, to hold 
our third annual convention. 

Mr. Christ moved to amend the latter resolution 
by striking out Schuylkill Haven and inserting Mi- 
nersville. A warm discussion ensued, nearly all the 
members participating. The resolution as amended 
was finally carried by a vote of yeas 34, to nays 16. 

On motion it was resolved that the C. Secretary 
be requested to forward copies of the proceedings to 
the “Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal,” and the county 
papers, requesting their publication. 

Previous to adjournment, the President addressed 
a few parting words to the members of the Institute, 
congratulating them on the prosperous condition of 
the Association, and the amount of good it is destined 
to accomplish, in a manner that seemed to awaken 
the enthusiasm in the minds of all present, which, to- 
gether with the addresses and discussions that were 
enjoyed on the occasion, kindled a flame that we be- 
lieve, will not cease to burn unti] the profession of 
teaching is properly elevated, the teachers claims 
upon society duly appreciated, and the standard of 
the Common School attain that position it was origi- 
nally destined to occupy. 

The convention closed with prayer by Rev. A. 
Beatty. A. K. Browne, R. Sec. 








Original Communications. 





TO THE TEACHERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Too much cannot be said to Teachers to impress 
on them the importance and responsibility of their 
profession, and their powerful influence on the com- 
munity. The young impressible human soul is en- 
trusted to their care, to stamp with characters which 
should grow larger and deeper like lines on the yield- 
ing bark of the young poplar; and who shall answer 
for one ‘careless line o: unseemly ineffacable scar!— 
These children are to be our future citizens, hus- 
bands, fathers and rulers; and what is more, our sis- 
ters, wives and mothers—and next to the mother’s 
no influence is brought to bear so powerfully on the 
young mind as the teacher’s. 

When the teacher meets the little eye beaming 
with intelligence, perplexed with doubt, or puzzled 
by want of comprehension, looking to him with all 
confidence, for information or explanation; he feels 
as he looks through that window, into the little trans- 
parent soul over which he has such power, all the 
weight of his responsiblility ; and when by a few 
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words of patient explanation and encouragement, he 
sees the troubled expression give place to a lock of 
conscious knowledge; he feels a pleasure in his vo- 
cation that outweighs the many annoyances of the 
schoolroom ; and when, in after years, he shall see 
the little stupid boy” whom he has helped to con- 
quer his first difficulty, and whom he has patiently 
assisted till he could “ go alone,” proudly sustaining 
his own individual character in manhood; he shall 
be more than repaid by the feeling “I taught him to 
trust in hisown powers;” then will he feel all the im- 
portance of his profession. 

Perhaps some teacher asks: “How am I to get 
this power over the child !’—* Love them and they 
will love you ”—* I can love most of them, but some 
are truly repulsive "—* Take the little repulsive one, 
try every chord of his heart till you find one that 
yields music, (you will find one) play upon it till you 
bring the others into harmony. Every child must 
feel that you care for its interests. If you cannot 
interest the child in its studies, interest yourself in 
its play, or pursuits, as the case may be, till, assured 
of your sympathy, you can lead it as you will; and 
if “the child is the father of the man; he is em- 
phatically so of the grown boy.” 

Go on in the great work before you; for as “ Edu- 
cation is the lever that, resting upon the fulcrum 
mind, moves the world,” you are the power applied 
to this lever ; therefore apply yourselves individually 
and collectively; and let your Teacher’s Associa- 
tions which are springing up in every part ‘of the 
State, by their prompt and full attendance, be a proof 
of this determination. Unite your forces: elevate 
the standard of the profession: tolerate no drones in 
the hive, and cause every bee to come laden with 
honey to the great work. 

A New Encianp TEACHER. 

Allegheny co., Feb. 1853. 





Tuos. H. Burrowrs:—Enclosed we send you $1, 
for which you will please send us your “ School Jour- 
nal” for the current year. 

We have seen, within the past few months, occa- 
sionally, a number of your excellent Journal, and are 
much cheered to find that a paper devoted to Educa- 
tional interests alone, can be sustained in our State. 

It is what we need—we must have a higher stand- 
ard for the qualification of our teachers, and a more 
general knowledge of what our schools need and 
must have, to secure their proper advancement. We 
need a school for the education of teachers, upon the 
Normal plan, or else an appropriation to our Acade- 
mies, that they may establish a Teacher's depart- 
ment.” We need a county Superintendency, that 
our schools may be more efficiently visited and in- 
spected. We need too “ County Teacher’s Institates.” 





. . ah. + ee 
In short, if we succeed in raising the educational 


standard to where it should be, we must have a more 
united and general co-operation, on the part of those 
engaged in the work. If there is not now, there 
should bea “ State Teacher’s organization,” with an 
“‘auxilliary ” in every county. 

With so many wants, how important that we have 
an “organ” thro’ which to set forth our claims 
Such an organ we have in your Journal. 

We have been, for the last ten years, teachers jn 
the schools of New York. Our field of operation is 
now in the wilds of McKean; and hence we desire 
to become identified with the educational movement 
in the State. 

A little more than a year ago, we became the 
teachers of the Smethport Academy. We opened 
with forty-five students, and have been gradually in- 
creasing in number since. 

This term we have one hundred and thirty, and 
employ four teachers. We have during the fall and 
winter terins a * Teacher’s Class,” meeting weekly, 
who are thoroughly drilled in the “art and science 
of school teaching.” 

In our county we have held two Teacher's Con- 
ventions, and have recommended a uniform series of 
school books. The result of our labors, and the labor 
of other friends of education, is, that the wages of 
teachers have been advanced, and a corresponding 
advancement in qualifications required. 

“Progress” is inscribed upon our banner. 

We send you herewith a composition written by 
one of our girls, which if you deem worthy, you are 
at liberty to publish. If desirable, we could furnish 
an essay, or a few thoughts upon teaching, every 
month, prepared either by ourselves, or members of 
the teacher’s class.* 

In conclusion, we assure you that we are your 
hearty co-workers in the cause of education, and 
hope that your efforts to elevate the standard, will be 
crowned with abundant success. 

Yours in the cause of Education, 


T. A. & C, H. Aven. 
Smethport, M’ Kean co., March, 1853. 





* This composition shall appear hereafter. 





Tuo. H. Burrowes, Esq. :—Having been teach- 
ing for some time among a German population, and 
failing to arouse that interest in pupils and procure 
that sympathy so desirable among the parents of 
the children taught, and without which the labors 
of every teacher must in a great measure prove in- 
effectual ; I would inquire of you the best means of 
awakening a proper interest in this great and glori- 
ous cause of our country. Henry M. Busu. 
Schuylkill Haven, March, 1853. 





[If we could answer the above question satisfac- 
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torily and successfully, it would afford us great 
pleasure; but when experienced teachers fail in 

exciting the interest of pupils and the sympathy of 
parents, it cannot be expected that our inexperi- 
ence shall be able to suggest a remedy. We would, 
however, respectfully suggest that the interest of 
pupils in their school and its studies might be ex- 
cited by varying the exercises so as to relieve the 
labors of the school room from the appearance of 
dull monotonous task routine; by introducing occa- 
sionally a simple experiment in chemistry or the 
elucidation of a principle in Natural Philosophy or 
Physiology, which a judicious teacher can make 
intelligible and interesting to the youngest scholar ; 
by the introduction of vocal music; and by the 
nearer personal association of the teacher with his 
pupils, as well before and after, as during school 
hours. If the teacher make himself the friend of 
the pupil, his instructions will always have more 
interest, than if they are the mere tasks of the task- 
master. 

We know of no better means of enlisting the 
sympathies of parents in favor of the teacher, than 
frequent vists to them, and frank persona] appeals 
for co-operation and support.—Eb. } 

Hox. T. H. Burrowes:—Dear Sir—Your very 
excellent School Journal is becoming more and 
more popular every day, and it is my opinion that 
almost every teacher and many of the directors, of 
Huntingdon county, will subscribe for it before the 
close of the present volume. 

Your article, in the late Journal, on the “ Educa- 
tion of Directors,” is very appropriate and well 
worthy of being diffused. 

As directors receive no remuneration for their 
labor, could they appropriate the public funds to the 
payment for educational periodicals for their own 
use? Or would it be in violation of the law to do 
so? I have known it to be done, but never heard 
the legality of it brought in question. It was done 
asamatter of expediency, and I think the results 
proved salutary, from the fact, that the district al- 
luded to, is far in advance of its neighboring dis- 
tricts, which had no similar facilities. And Iam 
happy to find the same board of directors supporting 
the Pennsylvania School Journal.* 

The plan you propose for the election of County 
Superintendents meets my views upon the subject; 
and upon the whole, I consider it the most judicious 
of any that I have heard spoken of. The only ob- 





* We have never heard the right doubted of Di- 
rectors paying for the educational periodicals of 
their own State, out of the funds of their district.— 
Some of the most intelligent Boards in ionay goat 
nia thus take this Journal.—Ep. 





jection to it that I have heard, is to the annual meet- 
ing of directors, which, if thought to be impractica- 
ble, could be obviated by allowing them to meet an- 
nually in their respective districts to deposite their 
votes; authorizing one of each board to meet in 
some convenient part of the county for the purpose 
of counting the votes polled. In many of our larger 
counties, the assembling of one director from each 
district, would constitute quite a large convention, 
probably larger than could be brought together on 
a similar occasion, if every director in the county 
was required to go, unless compelled by law to at- 
tend. 

You will see a programme of the exercises pre- 
pared for the meeting of our Institute in April next, 
in next week’s Huntingdon Journal. We antici- 
pate a large turnout of teachers on that occasion.— 
The mecting will continue several days. I will 
take the pains to press the claims ot the School 
Journal—which I presume will be taken by every 
member of the Institute. J. S. Barr. 

Huntingdon, March 12, 1853. 





Mr. Eprror :—With your permission, I shall make 
a brief remark in regard to an error, no doubt unin- 
tentional, on the part of Mr. Schneider, in his last 
article on “ Denominational Schools,”’ in reply to the 
Rev. Dr. McCaffrey’s lecture on “ Education not the 
office of the State.” 

In noticing the lecture, he remarks: 
article appeared some time since in the columns of 
the Catholic Herald. But since the February No. 
of the Journal has made its appearance, additions 
have been made to it, designed, as it seems, to meet 
some particular points in my article of December.— 
The whole as it now appears, is therefore regarded 
as aimed directly against mine.” In justice to the 
Rev. Mr. McCaffrey, it is but proper to state, that 
both of Mr. Schneider’s articles had appeared in print 
before the former gentleman had an opportunity of 
perusing either: in truth, it was only after seeing 
the editorial remarks in the No. that contained his 
lecture, that he could have learned the fact of Mr. 
Schneider having addressed the public in relation to 
educational matters, when he requested a No. con~ 
taining the same to be forwarded to him; and which 
was only done since the first inst, It will, therefore, 
be perceived that it was morally impossible for the 
Rev. Mr. Caffrey to have altered or changed his lec- 
ture to answer any or either of the points at issue be- 
tween them; and as a consequence, no portion of it 
could have been “aimed” or intended asa reply to 
any communication that may have preceded his in 
the School Journal. But as Mr. Schneider in his 
last article has “aimed” his remarks in reply to the 
Rev. Dr.. McCaffrey, it becomes almost requisite on 
the part of the latter, to notice the article upon “De- 
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nomination Schools,” at least briefly. With your 
permission, therefore, Mr. Editor, I have but little 
doubt he will do so, if with your usual courtesy, you 
afford him an opportunity of doing so through the 
columns of the School Journal. P. 

Lancaster, March, 1858. 

[Of course the columns of the Journal will be 
open to the temperate continuation of the discussion 
by Dr. M’Caffrey.—Eb. } 





PARTING SONG. 
Written for the occasion, and sung at the close of 
the Harmony Public School, on Feb, 12, 1853. 


Come school-mates now before we part, 
And sing a parting song ; 

Each chord vibrating in the heart, 
Its impulse will prolong. 


Since first in harmony we met, 
To bow at learning’s shrine ; 

And seek her golden coronet, 
To grace the soul divine ; 


With joyous heart we sought with pride, 
For purer, brighter gems, 

Than ever deck’d a monarch’s bride, 
Or princely diadems. 


Those gems are not the gaudy toys 
That sparkle for a day ; 
Producing evanescent joys, 
That soon will pass away ; 


Sweet charms they yield, in life’s bright morn, 
When joyous moments roll ; 

And still, in silvery age adorn 
And beautify the soul. 


The gladsome joys that we have known 
In social study here, 

Around our glowing hearts have thrown 
Mementoes ever dear. 


While ever on the tide of thought, 
A kind emotion swells; 

Or in the chambers of the heart, 
One lov’d remembrance dwells, 


Our kind preceptor’s anxious care 
To aid the opening mind, 
Upon the page of memory 
Shall ever be enshrined. 


When on the stormy sea of life, 
Our barks diversely sail ; 

And struggle in its fearful strife, 
The tempest and the gale ; 


Tho’ darkness frown o’er heaven’s face,— 
Our sun of life be veiled; 

We still on memory’s chart may trace 
This port from whence we sailed ; 


And still the Star of Hope will light 
Our pathway through the gloom ; 

And point to our enraptured sight, 
To bliss beyond the tomb, 


When safe within that port of rest 
Where heavenly glories shine, 
Our songs wit] mingle with the blest, 


——— 
READING. 

« An ability to read is a valuable accomplishment,” 
Almost every text-book upon this subject starts of 
with this declaration as an exordium. Still how fey 
good readers are to be found. What strange mody. 
lations of the voice, what strange accent, and above 
all what a vicious pronunciation, too frequently cha. 
racterize those who are denominated our best read. 
ers! The subject of pronunciation will alone recejye 
our attention. 

Many a teacher has, without doubt, labored faith. 
fully for the correction of provincialisms among his 
scholars, and at the close of his term, has been pained 
by the reflection that his best efforts have been una. 
vailing. The child is inclined to give a specific 
sound to each letter as it seems in his lesson—hence 
he gives again and said the long sound of a; of, the 
the terminal sound of f; and with, the aspirate sound 
of th. The Instructor perhaps corrects these, and 
similar mistakes as often as they occur,but the error re. 
mains uncorrected with the pupil. ‘“ How shall I 
remedy faults in pronunciation ?” then, is an import- 
antinquiry. The following succeeds better with me 
than any other plan that ever came under my no- 
tice. 

A class in Sander’s or McGuffy's Fourth Reader, 
take their seat for recitation. One of the members, 
appointed at the previous rehearsal, goes to the board, 
and writes down the names of the rest of the class, 
A. then reads with a clear and distinct tone. When 
he has finished, all those who have criticisms to make, 
raise their hands. Some one is then designated to 
make the criticism. This being done, the question 
is first asked, “ How many understood him to be 
wrong?” then, ** How many thought him to be right?” 
If the first question prevails, a mark is appended to 
A’s name; indicating that he read incorrectly, if the 
latter, no entry, of course, is made against him.— 
Thus we proceed till all the mistakes of the first read- 
er are corrected. B, C, D, &c, then successively 
read, being subjected to the same course of criticism 
and correction. 


The first advantage derived from this method is, 
that errors will be corrected in two weeks, which, 
by the plan commonly pursued by teachers, would re- 
quire as many months. Secondly, a critical turn of 
mind is produced, which is of value to the scholar in 
after life. In the third place, the attention of the 
pupil is closely rivetted to the lesson. Lastly, there 
is a satisfaction which both teacher and student feel, 
upon witnessing any improvement, that is most ex- 
quisite. 

The only caution which I shall throw out, is this; 
the class should be watched most narrowly, that it 
do not fal! into the habit of voting against individuals 





With rapture more divine. 


from a spirit of rivalry or revenge. Any abuse of this 
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kind should be promptly suppressed. An efficient 
teacher will find no serious difficulty in accomplish- 
ing his purpose in this respect. 
. T. F. Tuicxstun. 
Meadville, Crawford co., Feb. 1853. 





A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

Admit that a circular balloon of fifty feet diameter 
be so elevated that its lowest side is one mile above 
the surface of the earth ; and that a man six feet high 
were standing on its top; it is required to ascertain 
how many acres of the earth’s surface will be hidden 
from the vision of the aeronaut, thus elevated ; and, 
supposing the diameter of the earth to be 7936 miles, 
what is the length of a line extending from the point 
of vision to the extremity of the visible horizon ! 


Joun KeEtty. 
Allegheny City, March, 1853. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT-=-30 YEARS SINCE. 

Mr. Burrowes :—It must be a matter of the great- 
est satisfaction to every true friend of useful educa- 
tion, to observe in the present spirit of the times, the 
progress of that subject. This spirit is no longer, as 
heretotore, confined to our neighbors of the New 
England States, but it spreads at a rapid rate over 
our own and other States. Not only common schools 


are scattered over the whole country, but also Semi- 
naries and other schools of a higher order spring up 


in towns and villages, and everywhere associations 
ure formed, and other means adopted for the promo- 
tion of useful knowledge. One of the most important 
of these means is the publication of periodicals, ex- 
pressly dedicated to discussions and the propagation 
of useful information,on educational mattersagJf these 
publications are managed properly ; if the discussions 
are always conducted in a truly courteous and gen- 
tlemanly manner, carefully avoiding all cutting or 
sarcastic expressions; and if the communications 
give the experiences and views of practitioners in 
teaching, &c., they may do immense benefit to the 
cause, 

Iam led to these remarks by a communication of 
Mr. Kieffer, in the January No. of the Journal, where 
the author, amongst other things, alsospeaksof schoo! 
government; and where he slightly—I think too 
slightly—touches thesubject of “bodily chastisement.” 

It is now more than thirty years, since I was en- 
gaged during two winters in teaching. This wasat 
that time when, as in my own case, teachers turned 
to the school-room only for the want of a better em- 
ployment ;—in that dark age when teaching was the 
next thing to a disgraceful employment. 

Of course, a number of my employers were high} 
pleased with my exertions in my school, and anothei 
part—I rather think the majority—were not. The 
great objection to me was, not for neglecting thon 





duties which at the present day are considered to be 
the first duties of a teacher ;—not that my pupils im- 
proved much more slowly than under the guidance 
of my predecessor ;—not that order and discipline 
were inferior to those in other school-houses ;—no, 
such trifling sins at that time might have beer. for- 
given. It was that great offence, that in these two 
years I never had a whip in my room. It is plain 
that this objection could only come from that consist- 
ent class of iny employers,who thought that all scho- 
lars, except their own children, deserved regular 
and severe flagellations. 

I had, almost from my earliest youth,been impressed 
with the decided opinion, that if any punishment be- 
comes indispensably necessary, it ought always to 
be inflicted for the sake of reform and not for the 
sake of punishment. I still not only hold the same 
opinion, but I now go much further. I now enter- 
tain very strong doubts, whether bodily punishment, 
in any case, can produce reform; and therefore I am 
opposed to the infliction thereof, from the school-room 
and the children’s room in a family, upwards to the 
sufferers by capital punishment on the gallows. 


I am willing to admit, that a boy, or a prisoner in 
a prison or penitentiary, may be compelled, by brute 
force, to perform a given task ; but this certainly is not 
reform, and I utterly deny that any boy can ever thus 
be compelled to think. Now, what is the great end 
and object of a school, where, with the exception per- 
haps of penmanship, nothing but mental faculties are 
to be improved! A scholar obstinately refusing to 
think will always, in spite of ever so much corporal 
punishment, remain a blockhead as fai as school 
knowledge is concerned ; and the more the rod is 
used, the stronger will he set his mind against every 
wish and desire of his teacher. 


To make the matter short, I would like to see the 
whip expelled from every school-room ; and this was 
the idea I wished to express, when in the beginning, 
I alluded to that sentence of Mr. Kieffer, where he 
speaks of pupils to be found in every school alike in- 
sensible to all means of improvement, except bodily 
chastisement, and wherein he, in my opinion, touches 
such chastisement too slightly. 

But I may be asked, what is to be done with such 
characters? To this question I would simply answer, 
if the pupil be yet very young, not much can be ef- 
fected by mere reasoning, yet I would try my best to 
reform him by persuasion; and, failing in this, I would 
return him to bis parent or master with a request, 
to give him another year’s time, in hope of a better 
expansion of his understanding and powers of rea- 
soning. I would then make another attempt to work 
upon his feelings. But if I had to do with one more 
advanced in years, I would try all my powers, by rea- 
soning, to bring him to subordination; and if all 
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means should fail, I would without hesitation expel | will much oblige a number of persons by republish. 
him, and that for a two fold reason ; because, first, | ing the address in the School Journal. D 


to such a one, school can in no case be of any possi- 
ble advantage, and secondly, because such a refrac- 
tory character in a school is a complete nuisance, by 
bad example and otherwise,doing a great deal of mis- 
chief, and occasioning much trouble with others.— 
But in the little experience I had, [ found such ex- 
ceedingly bad boys to be very rare cases indeed. 
In all other things I fully approve of Mr. Kieffer’s 
plan. Let the teacher, to the utmost of his powers, 
endeavor to create and to gain the love and confi- 
dence of his pupils, which can easily be accomplish- 
ed with the great majority ; and there is very little 
doubt, but he will succeed in reclaiming also, with 
but very few exceptions, those even of the worst ha- 
bits. C. H. Ravucn, 
Warwick twp., Lancaster co. March, 1853. 





Ep. Com. Scnoot Journat :—On page 361 of your 
Journal, “it is stated that since 1850, firteen new 
school-houses have been erected in the first school 
district, after the plan of Mr. Sloan.” If by Mr. Slo- 
an’s plan, is meant the dividing of the rooms by 
“wainscotting and glass sash,” then your informant 
has fallen into error. 

In 1849 the Principal of Zane St. Grammar School 
submitted a plan for dividing that school, which plan 
was tested in erecting the Secondary School in Cher- 
ry St., west of Broad St., and also in the Secondary, 
in Pine St. 

It was then determined to alter the Zane St. build- 
ing, and all the particulars were agreed upon, and I 
believe the work was partly finished, before Mr. Slo- 
an’s plan was placed before the Controllers. 

Mr. Sloan had no connection with the above build- 
ings. 

Mr. Sloan’s plan which was prepared for the Gram- 
mar School, in New street of which he was the arch- 
itect, differs from the plan of the Zane street building, 
in the manner, in which the sash opens. The ar- 
rangement of the stairs in New street school, is pecu- 
liar to Mr. Sloan, but they must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 

The Association of Teachers of the first districts 
had a plan prepared by their committee on school 
architecture, which met the entire approbation of the 
teachers: but as the controllers called only on arch- 
itects for a plan, Mr. Sloan’s was adopted, as the best 
before them. Puitape puta, March, 1853. 





T. H. Burrowes, Esq.—The address with which 
you fayored the Lancaster Co. Educational Society, 
at its organization, cannot now be procured. It was 
upon a subject which grows in importance upon the 


A part of the address will be published soon.—Ep 





MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOy 
NO. IV. F 
I commence this number with a brief description 


of the teaching of reading. By reading, I meanregg. 
ing, not spelling. 

Some author says “reading is mental spelling.” 
It is no such thing. Word-making is spelling: byt 
the correct putting of words together, is reading.— 
Reading by words, or each pupil calling out a Single 
word in turn, (as my pupils sometimes do) is mental 
spelling. 

In reading, much is learned by imitation. I haye 
always found that a child, taught correctly to read 
his school-book, without rule, and by imitation alone, 
can read correctly in other books. True, to read 
well, he must understand his subject: although all 
who understand, are not good readers. But the best 
way to make a pupil understand his subject, is to teach 
him to be natural; to teach him to read it as it ought 
to be read: and this can be done by imitation alone, 
I never saw a child who read naturally, no matter by 
what process taught, that did not understand what he 
read, unless it was above his comprehension, The 
voice of the teacher himself is the best thing, in my 
experience, to teacha correct style. How necessary 
is it then that the teacher be himself a reader! A 
teacher who does not read much and often to his pu- 
pils, is not often successful. And how is he to teach 
the intonations of the voice, inflections, emphasis, &c. 
without that which reaches the pupil’s ear? 
Havipg been drilled completely by the power of 
imitation, the pupil is then taught (in connection 
therewith) the rules of elocution. Of what use is it, 
to tell a child that @ has four sounds, e two sounds, 
&c., without being made to hisear? No sound can 
be learned but by imitation. Why tell a child to be 
natural, before he knows what it is to be natural 1— 
Tell him to talk in the book, and he will not under- 
stand you: tell him to imitate, and he will do it—or 
try todo it. Can a master teach the sounds of music, 
without giving those sounds to the pupil’s ear? No: 
Neither can he the sounds of the reading voice. Per- 
haps I am leaving the practical operations of the 
school-room. But I have only digressed to show the 
absurdity of teaching a child theory without practice. 
Where is there a more beautiful and appropriate col- 
lection of rules for the reader, than in Murray’s Eng- 
lish Reader? Yet, I have never seen the pupil who 
could practice them, without their practical illustra- 
tion by the teacher’s voice. But, first of all, let the 
pupil be able to speak distinctly, every elementary 


public mind, in its connection with the educational | sound of the language: and as the pupil advances in 
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taught to apply them in accordance with the senti- 
ment of what he reads. I will now describe the 
modus operandi. 

The elementary sounds of the letters are first taught 
to the class in concert, (as we call it.) When pre- 
pared bya knowledge of words, to commence reading 
they read tm concert after the teacher, until enabled 
to imitate the voice of the teacher. Then, each pu- 
pil is required to read singly: retaining as far as he 
js capable, the style of the teacher; and so we con- 
tinue both simultaneously and singly until a correct 
style is acquired. 

To teach words, requires a different process, and 

ig often practised after the pupil has commenced with 
practical elocution, I have various methods of teach- 
ing words, according to the proficiency of the class. 
One is reading by words (or as the children call it) 
«word about.” Spelling aloud the reading lessons 
isalso very effective in teaching words. Another 
mode for those more advanced isthis: Commencing 
in any part of the class, wi'hout regard to “head” 
or “foot,” the pupil reads until the teacher says 
«next :’—when the next in turn commences at the 
exact word (or part of a word) where the former 
ceased, or forfeits his place in the class. One 
word from the exact place in the book, which may 
be lost by one look from the lesson, detects the care- 
less scholar. If this fails to secure a thorough atten- 
tion (as it sometimes does, when the class is large) 
the teacher, instead of calling ‘“ next,”—calls 
“John,” “James,” “Susan,” &c., promiscuously 
without regard to his or her position in the class: 
each one knowing neither when nor where he may 
be called upon to read. If this fails, the teacher 
keeps a watchful eye on the class: and, the instant 
he sees an eye wander from the book, the name is 
called. If it is necessary, (as it sometimes heppens 
to be,) to attend to another class, during this exercise, 
the readers cannot abate their attention; each one 
not knowing when he may be called upon, although 
but one may continue to read during the time the 
teacher is engaged. Sometimes, a touch on the 
shoulder with the finger is a signal to the reader to 
stop, and a similar tap, a sign for another to proceed. 
This is the most effectual method of securing the at- 
tention of the habitually inattentive; as it deprives 
him of an opportunity of catching the last word that 
is sometimes inadvertently dropped by the reader af- 
ter the call of another name. 

The advantages of these methods are : 

First: It secures a constant attention to every 
word : as an omiss:on for an instant to look at the 
lesson is liable to detection. True, a system of what 
is called in the school-room vocabulary “trapping,” 
may have the same effect ‘vith some ; because for the 
diligent, nothing :s wanting but his own ambition: 





but all teachers know that such are “few, and far 

between ;” and that for those not well acquainted 

with words, nothing but the most rigid exactness in 

requiring their attention, and their whole attention, 

to the lesson, can be made available. And how is 

that attention to be secured? The diligent pupil, as 

before said, needs not such discipline. But all teach- 

ers know that many pupils even in the higher classes, 

though familiar with words are very inattentive to 
their reading lessons, trusting to that familiarity to 

enable them, under ordinary circumstances, to be 

ready, in turn, to read their part. But the system 

described, compels even the best to be watchful; as 
he may, in an unlooked for moment, be called upon ; 
and—one,glance,from the book maycost him his place. 
On the contrary, in reading by verses, paragraphs, 
or even indefinite portions in regular order, he looks 
not at his book until his time arrives; but with finger 
on his place, he stands idly awaiting that time, with- 
out seeing a word read by the others. When, at 
length, a dozen or more have drawled through their 
parts, he reads his part, counts the verses ahead, and 
again awaitshisturn. I do not say that, witha watch- 
ful teacher, this must be the result of the latter mode: 
but it is certain that with the former, the pupil can- 
not, under any circumstances, neglect the lesson with 
impunity. 

True, this method is tiresome to both teacher and 
pupil ; and probably keeps the mental powers of the 
child too much on the rack of exertion; but as a re- 
compense for their attention I, (instead of forcing 
them to their seats, there to sit in unmeaning still- 
ness, with vacant eyes fixed on their books,) give them 
the largest liberty, short of disturbing the school, af- 
ter the class is disbanded. 

I have said that thorough explanation is the teach- 
er’s talisman of success. So is the interest in learn- 
ing which he excites in the minds of his pupils. The 
latter, however, is mostly a consequent of the former, 

The advantages of this method of teaching reading. 
I might urge upon my fellow-teachers. That, how- 
ever, is neither my province nor the task assigned 
to me: but, to give (as I shall continue to do) in the 
columns of the Journal, a synopsis of the exercises 
of the school-room. E, Lamporn. 

W. Lampeter, Lan. co., Feb. 1858. 








Educational Selections. 





THE FORCING SYSTEM. 

The Educational Committee of Boston, offer a prize 
of $250 to the teacher who will present at least two 
children, averaging less than seven years ofage, and 
who will read and spell the best. 

We had thought the forcing, hot-house system was 
pretty well exploded in the mindsof all sensible men ; 
and lo,here itstarts up in Boston, the place ofall others 
where we should least have expected it. The com- 
petition produced by the public school system in large 
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cities, requires repression rather than stimulation.— 
The struggle in the schools in this city, to produce the 
most pupils fit for the High School, is rather produc- 
tive of evil than good. The mental powers of the 
pupils—especially of the able stamong them, those who 
should be rather held in than spurred forward—are 
tasked totheir utmost extent; the hours between schoo] 
and the evenings are employed in study ; the brain is 
prematurely exhausted, the physical constitution is en- 
feebled and obstructed in its proper development; and 
the smart child grows at length into a pedantic, feeble 
and not overly intellectual man. 

The great fault of the public schools in this city, and 
doubtless also in Boston, is this undue forcing of the 
mental powers of the more studious and intelligent 
children. And for parents, or their representatives, 
to offer a premium to induce further forcing, more ac- 
tive stimulation on the part of teachers, shows a de- 
gree of folly little short of madness. 
~ Why is it, that intelligent children so often fail to 
realize in manhood the promise of their youth! Be- 
cause they are not only allowed, but encouraged, to 
task their intellects beyond their strength, and to mope 
in the house over their books during play-hours, when 
they ought to be out in the fresh air, romping, playing 
ball, sliding, skating, riding, &c. 

Take two men of naturally equal mental power.— 
Give one a fine, well-developed physical frame, and 
the other a weak, puny body, and the result will be, 
that the former will far outshine the latter in all the 
pursuits of life. For the brainconnected with a vig- 
orous body, partakes of the general vigor of the system, 
and fed by warm and generous blood, acts with a viv- 
idness and an endurance which the brain of a weak, 
unhealthy man cannot realize. 

Therefore, it you would have your children exhi- 
bit the full degree of mental power of which their na- 
tures are capable, see to it that they have full time and 
opportunity for active, vigorous sports. Discourage the 
perpetual round of lessons to be learned out of school, 
which are the carse of childhood. Look at your pale, 
lean, cadaverous children ; and rest not till a different 
course of treatment has restored the color to their 
cheeks, the roundness and vigor to their limbs. Even 
if they do not succeed in getting so much book learn- 
ing—whatof it! They will have something infinitely 
better—yes, infinitely better—*a sound mind in a 
sound body,” which makesable,resolute, high-minded, 
wise men and women—something far better than 
mere learned, hopeless fools. 

And even as to mere book léarning, we are not cer- 
tain but that they will have more even of this at the 
age of twenty-five, than if an opposite course had been 
pursued. For the mind of a young person, whose 
physical constitution has been properly developed, ac- 
quires all kinds of knowledge very rapidly, and retains 
it too. We question, for that matter, whether a coun- 
try boy, who only goes to school for three or four 
months in the winter, does not learn as much in that 
time as a city boy does in the whole year, 

But in cases where considerable book learning is 
necessary, as in preparing for a profession, let a 
good groundwork first be laid in early years, by the 
development of the physical powers. Let not the 


weight of study be laid upon the frame until it has 
been tolerably well developed. And, even then, let 
the student learn that haste is not alwaysepeei. Let 
him continue to devote several hours each day to the 
long walk—or, which is much better, (for thinking 
too often accompanies even rapid walking) let him 





oo 
ride (not drive,) play quoits or ball, or exercise mod. 
erately in a gymnasium. So far from his studies he. 
ing retarded by such a course, they will be accelerated 

Man is a three-fold being, of body, mind and soul, 
and vainly do we attempt to cultivate one of his ele. 
mentsto the exclusion of the others. Bodily and spir- 
itual development—health and goodness—are neces. 
sary to the proper development of the intellect. 

If we could build up either body, mind, or soul to 
the excluston of its companions, we should build y 
something more or less a monster, not a true, harmo. 
nious, well-developed man. Let every wise parent 
then see to it that his child receives a proper educa. 
tion in all the three great departments of his nature, 
and notallow him to be manufactured (as far as Dossi- 
ble) into either a mere animal, a mere pedant, or a 
mere devotee. But strive to make him, by a proper 
nnd harmonious cultivation of body, mind and spirit, 
something more than an animal, as to the physical, 
something more than a pedant in the intellecttal, and 
something more than a devotee in the spiritual—jp 
other words,a perfect, full-proportioned Man.—Ry. 
ral New- Yorker. 

















HMoral, Literary & Scientific Selections, 


PHONOTYPY. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have observed for some time past 
that the merits of phonography have been under dis- 
cussion inyourcolumns. Reading to-day a delight. 
ful little work “ on the stady of words,” by Richard 
Chevenix Trench, (a book which I take the liberty 
of commending to all your readers, those ot themes. 
pecially who are engaged in teaching,) I met the 
following apposite, and as it seemed to me, forcible 
illustrations upon the subject. I have transcribed 
them for your paper, because I think that they will 
not be without their weight in the controversy— 
and because I think the proposed innovation would, 
if successful, be a serious misfortune. 

Yours truly, P. P. Morris. 

Philadelphia, February 28, 1853. 








“It is conceivable in languages like the Greek 
and German, which, for all practical purposes, may 
be considered rounded and complete in themselves, 
which contain all the resources for discovering the 
origin and meaning of their words in their own 
bosom, or so nearly so, that the few exceptions need 
not be taken into account, in such languages, I say, 
it is conceivable that a thorough knowledge of his 
own tongue may be attained by one who remains 
ignorant of any other, and that himself possessing, 
he may be able to impart, this same knowledge to 
others. In fact, the Greek, who certainly under- 
stood his own language thoroughly, never did ex- 
tend his knowledge beyond it. But it is different 
with English. Would we follow up its words, not 
to their remotest sources, but only a step or two, it 
carries us at once beyond itself and to a foreign soil, 
and mainly to the Latin. This being the case, he 
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who has not some acquaintance with the Latin can 
only explain a vast number of words loosely and at 
hazard ; he has some general sense or impression 
of what they intend, of the ideas which they repre- 
cent, but nothing certain. He stands on no solid 
ground; he does not feel able to plant himself se- 
curely as at a middle point, from which,as from a 
common centre, all its different meanings diverge. 


And having these convictions in regard to the 
advantage of following up words to their sources—of 
‘deriving’ them, that is, of tracing each little rill 
to the river from which it was first drawn—let me 
observe, as something not remote from our subject, 
put, on the contrary, directly bearing upon it, that 
[ can conceive no method of so effectually defacing 
and barbarizing our English tongue, no scheme that 
would go so far to empty it, practically at least and 
for us, of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, 
and history which it contains, to cut the vital nerve 
which connects its present with the past, as the in- 
troduction of the scheme of ‘phonetic spelling,’ 
which some have lately been zealously advocating 
among us; the principle of which is that all words 
should be spelt according as they are sounded, that 
the writing should be, in every case, subordinate to 
the speaking. 

The tacit assumption that it ought so to be is the 
pervading error running through the whole system. 
But there is no necessity that it should ; every word 
on the contrary has two existences, as a spoken word 
and a written; and you have no right to sacrifice 
one of these, or even to subordinate it wholly, to the 
other. A word exists as truly for the eye as for the 
ear, and ina highly advanced state of society, when 
reading is almost as universal as speaking, as much 
perhaps for the first as for the last. That in the 
written word moreover is the permanence and con- 
tinuity of language and learning, and the connec- 
tion is most intimate of a true orthography with all 
this, is affirmed in our words ‘letters,’ ‘ literature,’ 
‘unlettered,’ even as in other languages by words 
entirely corresponding to these. 

The gains consequent on the introdaction of such 
achange as is proposed would be insignificantly 
small, while the }Josses would be enormously great. 
The gains would be the saving of a certain amount 
of labor in the learning to spell ; an amount of labor, 
however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters of 
the scheme. This labor, whatever it is, would be 
in great part saved, as the pronunciation would at 

once put in possession of the spelling; if, indeed, 
spelling or orthography could then be said to exist. 
But even this insignificant gain would not long re- 
main, seeing that pronunciation is itself continually 
altering ; custom is lord here for better or for worse ; 
and a multitude of words are now pronounced in a 





different manner from that of a hundred years ago, 
so that, ere very long, there would again be a chasm 
between the spelling and pronunciation of words ; 
—unless.indeed the former were to vary, as I do 
not see well how it could consistently refuse to do, 
with each variation of the latter, reproducing each 


/one of its barbarous or capricious alterations ; which 


thus it must be remembered, would be changes not 
in the pronunciation only, but in the word itself, for 
the word would only exist as a pronounced word, the 
written being only a shadow of this. When these 
had multiplied a little, and they would indeed mul- 
tiply exceedingly, so soon as the barrier against 
them which now exists was removed, what the lan- 
guage would ere long become, it is not easy to 
guess. 

This fact, however, though alone sufficient to 
show how little the scheme of plionetic spelling 
would remove even those inconveniences which it 
proposes to remedy, is only the smallest objection to 
it. 
innumerable instances, it would obliterate altogeth- 


The far deeper and more serious one is, that in 


er those clear marks of birth and parentage, which, 
if not all, yet so many of our words bear now upon 
their very fronts, or are ready, upon a very slight 
interrogation, to declare to us. Words have now 
ancestry ; and the ancestry of words as of men is 
often a very noble part of them, making them capa- 
ble of great things, because those from whom they 
are descended have done great things before them ; 
but this would deface their scutcheon, and bring 
them all to the same ignoble level. 

Words are now a nation, grouped into tribes and 
families, some smaller, some larger; this change 
would go far to reduce them to a promiscuous and 
barbarous horde. Now they are often translucent 
with their idea, as an alabaster vase is lighted up 
by a lamp placed within it; in how many cases 
would this inner light be then quenched. They 
have now a body and a soul, and the soul looking 
through the body ; often times then nothing but the 
body, not seldom nothing but the carcase would re- 
main. 


Both these objections were urged long ago by 
Bacon, who characterizes this so-called reformation, 
‘that writing should be consonant to spelling,’ as 
‘a branch of unprofitable subtlety ;’ and especially 
urges that thereby the ‘derivations of words, espe- 
cially from foreign languages, are utterly defaced 
and extinguished.’ ” 


A CHEAP, HOME-MADE TELESCOPE. 
Eps. Rurat :—In the autumn of ’42, being then 19 
years of age, and naturally of a mechanical and in- 
quisitive turn of mind, and having read some in dif- 
ferent works on philosophy and astronomy,! undertook 





to make a cheap telescope ; and, asa knowledge of the 
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process may not be uninteresting to all your readers, 
I give it for what it is worth. 

[ bought a common convex spectacle glass of three 
feet focus, and a small glass one-half inch in diame- 
ter, one inch focus, both costing 75 cents. I then 
proceeded to make a tube as follows: I took a piece 
of two inch plank, sawed it out two inches square, 
put it in my lathe, and merely rounded one end, but 
the other end I diminished to about one and one-fourth 
inches. I then applied it to a fine circular saw, split- 
ting it intwohalves. Then I hollowed out each part, 
leaving them about one-fourth of an inch thick, and 
painted the inside black, with lamp-black and spirits 
of turpentine. I then fastened them firmly together 
with glue, and made another tube in the same man- 
ner about four inches long, small enough to slide 
closely into the large tube. 

I placed the largest glass in the large end of the 
long tube, and the smal] one in the small] tube near 
the end, then by sliding the small tube into the large 
one so as to bring the glasses about three feet and 
one inch apart, (the sum of their focal distances, ) and 
applying my eye to the small tube, I was astonished 
and delighted at the clearness with which I could 
discern distant objects. I placed it upon a sort of 
standard, in such a manner that it would turn in any 
direction, and I could then view the planets with 

great faciiity. It is true, all terrestrial objects ap- 
peared inverted, but the eye soon became accustomed 
to it, and the clearness compensated for the absence 
of the other two glasses. On pointing it at Jupiter, 
I could plainly distinguish his mcons but not his belts. 
Saturn’s rings can be seen with it, but not his moons. 
Venus appears like a small moon through it, present- 
ing the different phases of that luminary. But the 
rocky and mountainous portions of our moon present 
the greatest field for observation, being the nearest 
celestial object, and though I have since looked 
through better telescopes, there is not that difference 
which one would naturally suppose between a tele- 
scope costing $2, and one costing $200. ‘Venus be- 
ing now morning star, and in the best part of her or- 
bit for observation, presents a beautiful appearance. 

But I will close, merely saying, that such sketches 
have always been of interest to me, and thinking that 
others of your readers might have similar phrenologi- 
cal “bumps,” I submit it to you to lay before them or 
not, as you think proper. R. C. Norton. 
—Rural New- Yorker. 





GIGANTIC TELESCOPE. 


It appears that the monster telescope constructed 
by Lord Rosse is shortly to be excelled. The new 
gigantic instrument is to be on the achromatic prin- 
ciple, and has been quietly progressing for more than 
two years, at the expense of the Vicar of Leaming- 
ton, England. The tower from which it is suspend- 
ed is built on Wandsworth Common, and two acres 
have been presented by Earl Spencer, in perpetuity, 
or so long as the tellescope shall be maintained. The 
tower is 64 feet high, and 15 indiameter. The tube 
weighs three tons; its total length will be 85 feet,and 
it measures 13 feet at its great circumference. In 
shape it varies from other telescopes, being somewhat 
after the form ofa cigar. After repeated experiments, 
it has been found that this formation prevents the vi- 
bration which has presented so serious an inconveni- 
ence in other !arge instruments; for observations have 
often to be taken in great haste, and many have been 
lost before the telescope became perfectly free from 


motion. By this improvement the vibration at one 
end is neutralized by that at the other, and the re. 
sult is, the utmost steadiness and precision. The 
huge machine rests upon a light wooden framework 
with iron wheels attached, and is fitted toa circular 
iron rail road at a distance of fifty-two fost 
from the centre of the tower. The chain by which 
it is lowered is capable of sustaining a weight of 13 
tons. The machinery is of suchan ingenious nature 
that the immense instrument can be moved either jn 
azimuth, or up to an altitude of 80 degrees, with as 
much ease and rapidity as anordinary sized telescope, 
There are two lenses, 34 inches in diameter, the first 
that have been made so large in England. These, 
placed in contact, are used in combination, and by 
means of 12 screws, unumbered according to the 
hours of the day, they can be set in an instant to any 
angle the observer may require, by his merely cali. 
ing out the number of the screw to be touched. Al. 
though the focus is not as sharp as it will be, it has 
already shown a distinct distance between some of 
the double Stars in the Great Bear. But its magnify. 
ing powers will be best understood, when we state 
that a Jetter a quarter of an inch in size, can be read 
at a distance of half a mile. Lord Rosse, who has 
several times visited the observatory, has expressed 
his unqualified admiration of this novel invention. 


WHICH WAS THE FIRST LANGUAGE? 


While reading in the Rural, (No. 36, vol. 3,) an 
interesting article entitl-d “Results from Language,” 
from the pen of Prof. C. Dewey, of Rochester, the 
following inquiries suggested themselves: 


Ist, What was the original language of man? 
2d. Was it his own invention or the gift of the 
Creator? 

3d. Into how many branches was it divided by the 
“contusion of tongues” at the building of Babel? 
4th. Whence the great number and great variety 
of Janguages now existing ? 

On each of these I propose to offer a few remacks, 
And 


Ist. What was the original language of man? 


In the earlier investigations on this subject, the 
credit of originality was generally conceded to the 
Hebrews. Later philologists, however, appear to 
have decided differently. Not being acquainted with 
their arguments, nor able to refer to them directly, I 
am not prepared to judge of their merits. My pre- 
sent opinion is, that the Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage. 1 reason thus: 


Moses thongh * learned in the wisdom of Egypt,” 
was a Hebrew, and wrote in the Hebrew language. 
This was the language of the Israelites, and came 
from Abraham through the Patriarchs, Isaac, Jacob, 
and his posterity, who carried it with them into 
Egypt. Here, on aceount of the mutual jealousies 
that existed between them and the Egyptians, they 
retained it unmixed with that of their neighbors. 

The language of Abraham, then, was the Hebrew 
—whence did he obtain itt I answer, from Noah, 
Nimrod was a descendant of Ham, and the beginning 
*‘of his kingdom was Babel in the land of Shinar.” 
It was by the ambi:ious descendants of Ham, there- 
fore, that the building of Babel was undertaken,— 
Abraham was a descendant of Shem, who, being a 
good man, would by no means have engaged in the 





ambitious schemes of Nimrod, although he was living 
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at the time, for he lived to see above five hundred 
years after the flood, even beyond the time of Abra- 
ham, who was born within three hundred years and 
died within five hundred after that event. Hence 
Abraham during his whole lite was cotemporary with 
Shem. 

y Shem would by no means have engaged in the 
ambitious schemes of Nimrod. 1 infer this from what 
we know of his character. He was doubtless a good 
man,(see Gen.ix. 23-7,) had seen the judgmentof God 
upon the sins of the antedeluvians, and was probably 
the Melchizedek of Moses. This is probable, both 
from the fact that Shem and Abraham were cotem- 
poraries, that Abraham and Melchizedeck spoke the 
same language, and that their meeting appeared to 
be that of persons well acquainted with each other. 

Again, Noah lived till Abraham was nearly sixty 
years old. Now it can hardly be conceived that a 
man of Abraham’s standing in the world, could have 
lived till that age without having frequent intercourse 
with his venerable ancestor. Or, if the silence of the 
sacred historian is to be construed into an evidence 
that the two never saw, or had any intercourse with 
each other, the mere proximity of the time in which 
they lived, would go far to prove the sameness of 
their language, especially under the existing circum- 
stances. 

Further,—Nimrod was the great grandson of Noah 
by Ham, and, allowing the descendants of Ham to 
have succeeded each other at the same rate, or with 
the same rapidity with those of Shem, the building 
of Babe] must have been commenced before the death 
of Noah; and it is more than probable that he out- 
lived the “confusion of tongues” and the subsequent 
“dispersion” of the inhabitants. Would he have 
countenanced the unhallowed project? Certainly 
not. The judgment of God upon it proves it to have 
been an unrighteous measure, and he had seen the 
fearful consequences of sin too recently, to allow of 
his encouraging such a scheme. Since, therefore, 
the “ confusion” was inflicted upon the builders of 
Babel, since neither Noah nor Shem, (both of whom 
were living at the time,) would have encouraged the 
work, and since Abraham, a descendant of Shem, 
lived at the time of his venerable ancestors, I con- 
clude that the language of Abraham was the same 
with that of Noah. Now if it can be shown that the 
language of Noah was the same with that of Adam, 
it will follow that the Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage of man. 


It will not be denied that the language of a peo- 
ple has frequently undergone great changes in a 
comparatively short time. Such changes, however, 
have always resulted from some foreign cause; as 
invasion, intermixture by colonization, &c. There 
is no evidence of any such interruption in the ante- 
deluvian language. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dence of uninterrupted succession. The line of Pa- 
triarchs given in Genesis, (ch. v.) is unbroken. Add 
to this the fact that Methuselah, who died in the year 
of the flood, was in his youth, cotemporary with Adam 
(243 years,) and in after life with Noah, (600 years,) 
and it will appear that whatever changes may have 
taken place in the original language, or whatever 
dialects may have been formed among distant colo- 
nies, it is hardly possible that the language of Noah 
could have differed essentially from that of Adam. 
Hence I infer that Hebrew was the first language 
of man. H. 
Rural New- Yorker. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 
UNITEDLY TO EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 
The question, to what institution belong the right 

and duty to educate our youth, is beginning to excitea 

considerable degree of interest. Some maintain and 
hold that this right and duty exclusively belong to the 

Church,while others say they exclusively belong tothe 

State. Now, in our humble opinion, both these ex- 

clusive claims are defended on such extreme ground, 

that to adopt either practically, to the entire exclusjon 
of the other, would lead to distracting results, and 
thus but partly accomplish their object. 

We do not impute selfish or impure motives to the 
advocates of these separate rights to effect fhe great 
object of education; but the contrary. Put while we 
believe their motives to be sound, and their designs 
the result of their own convictions, we, at the same 
time, feel it a duty to question their judgments. 

Those who maintain that the exclusive right of 
education belongs to the Church alone, we appre- 
hend, claim more than would be proper for the State 
to yield. The State has pledged herself to preserve, 
defend and promote the welfare and interests of her 
citizens. To discharge this duty faithfully, she must 
take cognizance of everything that tends to promote 
or subvert these great objects of her care; so thatall 
her citizens may receive that protection and care that 
she has pledged herself to afford them. But in the 
exercise of her legal rights, she should be careful not 
to assume that exclusive authority, which would make 
the Church a mere useless thing, or minor institution, 
that could easily be dispensed with. Such a low 
view of an institution which God himself established, 
and which the Saviour of mankind declared to be the 
salt of the earth—the only institution able to redeem 
fallen man, in his onward state of ruin by nature, and 
restore him to his former grandeur—would be aiming 
a mortal blow at the greatest conservative influence 
the world has ever known. 

Then, while we commend and honor the State, for 
claiming her right in the education of her children, 
whether Jew or Gentile, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
or Infidel, we also caution her not to exclude the 
Bible, which is in general use among us, from our 
schools. It is the only book that is generally ac 
knowledged as the uncorrupted word of God. It 
alone contains the true rule of faith and practice.— 
On it, a Luther, a Malancthon, a Zuingle,and a Cal- 
vin rested all their hopes for success. They knew it 
from experience to be the word of life. And they 
believed that as sure as there was a God, who ruled 
the destinies of men and nations, if they trusted in it 
and its Author, their cause must prevail, On it, our 
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Puritan fathers of Plymouth rock built all their fu- 


ture prospects. And on it alone our Sages of revo- 
lutionary memory, felt able to commence that great 
superstructure that has spread itself over part of the 
western hemisphere, and is destined to be a blessing 
to all nations, if its foundation continues to rest upon 
the rock of the reformers and our Puritan and Revo- 
lutionary sires. 


If we exclude the influence of the Church or Bible 
from our schools,we will be depriving many thousands 
of children of that means of moral restraint, which 
alone is able to make them good citizens. Experi- 
ence has proved to us, that a very large class of 
children in our State cannot be brought within the 
And thus, they 
neither receive any moral instruction in the sanctu- 
ary nor probably from their parents either, and con- 
sequently they must grow up unrestrained by good 


teaching of the house of God. 


and holy principles, of the result of which experience 
gives us lamentable proof. 

To accomplish the great object of educating our 
people intellectually and religously, shall we throw 
this important duty exclusively, either on the Church 
or onthe State? Shall we repeal our present Com- 
mon School-law, and enact a new one that will give 
the whole matter of education over to the Church, or 
one that will allow the State to collect the funds and 
appropriate them to the use of the Church, to support 
a system of parochial schools? We think neither of 
these plans could wisely be adopted by us. Our cir 
cumstances demand a system by which children of 
all classes and grades can receive instruction equally 
together ; for this is the meaning of equal rights and 
equal privileges: A system that will admit of a 
regular distribution of school houses throughout the 
State ; a system founded on convenience, and geo- 
graphical division; a system that lessens religious 
strife, and denominational jealousies; a system 
that gives both religious and scientific instruction 
at the same time, wherein Church ani State have 
their proper rights, and each is thus able to perform 
its proper duties. 


To establish a system that will accomplish all these 
necessarry ends, appears to be in our view, a thing 
not easily done; and if the one in existence can be 
made to do this, it should not be rejected. 

Our citizens are made up of people of all nations, 
and all religious persuasions, and consequently it is 
the duty of our State government, from her genius, 
to protect the interests of all, as far as she can wisely 
accommodate herself to them. But if she sees, that 
it is impossible, and inconsistent with her safety, 
peace, and stability, to fully meet all the wishes of 
her diversified classes of citizens, then her only al- 
ternative and true policy is to assume that autho- 














rity which will enable her to meet the wants of the 
majority, with as little detriment to the rights of the 
minority as may be practicable. This is the only 
true policy to be persued by wise and well regulated 
governments. For any government to give, or at. 
tempt to give full and free protection and liberty, to 
all opinions and institutions without reference to their 
moral tendency, will most assure lly nurture within 
her bosom the enemy of her peace and prosperity. 


In so far, as the State has attended to the education 
of her people, we think that she has provided faith. 
fully for them in our present Common School System; 
but that it has defects yet no one can deny ; and the 
principal of those defects is, that the Bible is re. 
garded with too much indifference. It is not exely. 
ded, but it is not so positively urged on the pupils as 
it should be, asa book worthy of their study. Weare 
aware that a large class of our citizens are opposed 
to its use in the public schools; but shall we yield 
to such influences :—lInfluences that aim at autho. 
rity, power and dictation, rather than the free cultiva- 
tion of the moral and intellectuai nature of the peo- 
ple? Surely every intelligent American must know, 
that our free institutions are founded on the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty contained in the 
Bible. 

Then how can any of us who have the welfare of 
our citizens and country at heart, think of denying 
the masses the free use of that book, that brought 
our Republic into existance, and the principles of 
which alone are able to save it from destruction and 
anarchy ? 


Our reasons for objecting to a system of denomina. 
tional schools are various, some of which we shall 
mention: It would be attended with geographical 
inconveniences which could not be avoided; the truth 
of which is clearly illustrated by observing the peo- 
ple on a Sabbath morning going to church. We see 
them going and coming in all possible directions, 
and repassing, one neighbor going to one place of 
worship, and another to another place, and thus per- 
haps going miles while a church stands near at hand; 
and this inconvenience and trouble all the result of 
our religious peculiarities. This is a true picture 
of what our school-going children would present to 
our view under the denominational system. 

It would also engender religious strife, and 


weaken the ties of brotherhood among Chris- 
tians. If the distribution of the school-fund was 


to be received according to numerical strength, 
which some of the advocates of this system propose, 
what could we expect but rivalry among different 
denominations, and open resistance on the part of in- 
fidels by their establishing schools of their own, which 
right they undeniably couldclaim. But by the State 








having general charge of education on the system 
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now in operation, with a positive use of the Bible as 
a school-book by those who desire it, we are enabled 
to extend its influence over the children of the Athe- 
ist, Deist, and sinners of every class, and thus en- 
lighten them and engraft in them those holy princi- 
ciples which will make them obedient and good citi- 


zens. 
We believe that the church is the only conserva- 


tive power that is able to preserve our country from 
falling into confusion. Extirpate her and you have 
driven the spirit of obedience from the hearts of the 
people ; and what force will there be in the laws of 
our State, if there is no willingness to obey them on 
the part of our citizens? But while we speak boldly 
in behalf of her rights, wedo not encourage her to 
overstep her proper bounds. 

Under our republican institutions, all branches of 
the Christian church have an indisputable right to 
carry on their operations of love and mercy, separate- 
ly and independently of the State. And not only 
the Church, but anti-Christian institutions are per- 
mitted to exist and receive protection. The church 
should never forget the declaration of its Founder, 
« My kingdom is not of this world.” Neither should 
the State forget that the Church is her strength and 
sure counsellor in all her conflicts; and that to for- 
get her is to forget God. Then let the church have 
a word of counsel in our common schools,by enforcing 
the positive use of the Bible upon those who are not 
conscientiously opposed to it; and let those who re- 
gard its doctrines and teachings as dangerous, use 
the liberty granted to them by the Constitution, as 
they think proper. But we, as a people of Christian 
rise and Christian progress, should found all our in- 
structions on the firm basis of the Christian religion. 


But further: The State is an institution only for 
earth ;—for the regulation and order of things tempo- 
ral. Its object is to prepare men for the duties they 
owe to each other in civil society. It looks not to 
that higher state of existence, beyond the confines of 
this life, as does the church. Then we may, with 
propriety, say, that the object of the State is to pre- 
pare men for the earth, and the Church for heaven. 
As the institution of the State is entirely earthly, we 
cannot reasonably expect that her direct influence 
shall be brought to bear in any other direction. But 
while she is only interested in this lower business, 
we have a right to demand that she shall not deny 
the church her equally clear right of training men 
for their higher sphere. 

The State should consider it as her sphere and 
her duty, to enact laws for the regulation of the con- 
duct of her citizens, so as to make them worthy and 
tafe members of society. And only after she has 
properly acquainted them with her rulesor laws, can 
she honestly punish offenders. Then the question 





naturally arises, how is she to do this?’ We answer 
by a course of instruction that will enlighten the 
minds of the people, and acquaint them with their 
duties. This can only be accomplished in a mixed 
population like ours, by a universal system of educa- 
tion such as we have now in operation. We believe 
the State is violating the plainest rules of justice 
and honesty, if she enacts laws to punish crime,with- 
out giving that moral instruction which is necessary 
to teach men the duties which they owe to their fellow 
men. And these are found in the Bible: It contains 
that law which is the foundation of all good morals. 
Wherefore it would seem clear that to banish the 
Bible, is to banish the best restraining influence 
from the schools. 

The State has the right to compel her citizens to 
observe the outward rules of morality: Yea, it is 
not only her right but it is her duty. For instance, 
if a parent by profligacy, brings his family to pau- 
perism, or corrupts their morals, we belicve that she 
is unfaithful to her citizens, if she does not remove 
the cause of euch distress and evi]. What are gov- 
ernments for, if they are not to make men better cit- 
izens, by teaching them to observe the duties they 
owe to each other? If a State government has no 
right to compel men to be moral, it is only authority 
granted to license evil, instead of giv ng protection. 
Hence we maintain, that it is the duty of the State 
to instruct her children morally, and protect them 
from immoral examples. 

But more tkan this she is not bound by duty to do. 
She has no right to compel them to be religious ; that 
would be claiming for her that which properly be- 
longs to the church. As we have previously stated, 
her duty is to quality men for their sphere on earth’ 
and the duty of the church is to look at the more im- 
portant part—their eternal interests. 


If the State disowns the duty of rendering the peo- 
ple moral, she disowns the right of government. For 
the true object of goverment should be, to teach men 
to dwell together in peace, and discharge their duties 
toeach other. And this can only be done by enforcing 
the study of the Bible upon our-children,that they may 
not grow up ignorant of their moral obligations. If 
the State does this, she is doing what is her right and 
duty; but if she neglects it, she is evidently neglect- 
ing a great matter, and consequently may expect an 
increase of crime as population increases. 

To enforce religious instruction on all, by law, 
would be uniting Church and State politically, which 
is wrong; but they must be united morally, or we 
cannot prosper in our civil interests. 

Governments are intended to keep our worldly af- 
fairs in order, that confusion may be avoided, and all 
our interests regulated for the general good ; that all 
may enjoy equal rights civilly, whether pious or 
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worldly but not whether moral or immoral ; for immc=| ency and practicability of incorporating upon the 


rality weakens social ties, and destroys social peace. 

Then, to bring our subject to a close, we will just 
add: We think that instruction would not be given 
faithfully by the State, if she withheld all moral in- 
fluence from our schools. Our children must be made 
moral, if we wish them to be good citizens. And we 
think this object can be gained by our present Com- 
mon School system, if there be moral teachers select- 
If the State thus 
prepares our children for her ends, morally, she will 
better their condition for the influence of the Church, 
more than if they were left to grow up immoral and 
unrestrained. ‘Then, let the State consider it her du- 
ty to make her citizens moral, and the Church to 
make them religious; and thus we will all be forced 


ed, and moral instruction imparted. 


to be moral, which we should be, and left free in re- 
Jigious matters. The moral man strengthens the pil- 
lars of State by his orderly conduct, but the immoral] 
man weakensthem. The former is an honor to her— 
the latter a dishonor. So also, asthe immoral man is 
more antagonistic to the church than the moral, it 
would seem plain that a system which disseminates 
sound morality, may be made the very foundation on 
which the Church can erect her nobler and more in- 
dispensable system, without infringement of the rights 
of others, or violation of her own duty to God and 
man. J. V. Eckert. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Addresses, lieports, Lc. 





NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ITS HISTORY. 

On a winter's afternoon, early in the year 1844, 
in a retired apartment of one of the public build- 
ings in this city, (Albany) might have been seen, 
in earnest and prolonged consultation, several emi- 
nent individuals whose namas and services in the 
cause of education are now universally acknowledg- 
ed. The elder of them was a man of striking and 
venerable appearance—of commanding intellect and 
benignant mien. By his side sat one in the prime 
and vigor of manhood, whose mental faculties had 
long been disciplined in the school of virtuous acti- 
vity, and in every lineament of whose countenance 
appeared that resolute determination and moral pow- 
er, which seldom fails to exert a wide influence 
pon the opinions and actions of men. The third 
in the group was a young man of slight frame and 
pale, thoughtful visage; upon whose delicate and 
slender form premature debility had palpably set its 
seal; yet whose opinions seemed to be listened to 
by his associates with the utmost deference and re- 
gard. The remaining figure was that of a well 
known scholar and divine, whose potent and bene- 
ficial influence had long been felt in every depart- 
ment of the cause of popular education, and whose 
energy, activity and zeal had already accomplished 
many salutary and much needed reforms in our sys- 
em of public instruction. 


Common School system of this State an efficient jp. 
strumentality for the education of teachers, The 
utility of such a measure, and its importance to the 
present and prospective interests of education, ad. 
mitted, in the minds of these distinguished men, of 
no doubt. The sole question was whether the pub- 
lic mind was sufficiently prepared for its reception 
and adoption: whether an innovation so great and 
striking, and involving as it necessarily must 
heavy and continued expenditure of the public mo. 
ney, might not be strenuously and successfully re. 
sisted: and whether a premature and unsuccessfy] 
attempt then to carry into execution a measure of 
such vital importance, might not be attended with 
a disastrous influence upon the future prospects o{ 
the cause of education. These considerations after 
being duly weighed, were unanimously set aside by 
the intrepid spirits then in council; and it was de. 
termined that, backed by the strong and decided re. 
commendation of the head of the Common School 
Department, immediate measures should be forth. 
with adopted for the establishment of a State Nor. 
MAL Scuoot. The men who thus give the first de. 
cided impetus to the great enterprise, whose grati- 
fying results are now before us, were Samuel Young, 
Calvin T. Hulburd, Frances Dwight, and Alonzo 
Potter. 

Mr. Hulburd, the able and enlightened Chairman 
of the Committee on Colleges, Academies and Com. 
mon Schools, of the Assembly, visited the Norma] 
Schools of Massachusetts, and after a thorough ex- 
amination of their merits and practical operations, 
submitted an elaborate and eloquent report to the 
House, in favor of the immediate adoption of this 
principle in our system of public instruction. The 
bill introduced by him, and sustained in all its stages 
by his powerful influence and indefatigable exer- 
tions, and the co-operation of the most zealous friends 
of education throughout the State, became a law, 
and appropriated $10,000 annually for five succes- 
sive years, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a State Normal School in this city. The 
general control of the school was committed to the 
Regents of the University, by whom an Executive 
Committee, consisting of five persons, one of whom 
was to be the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
was to be appointed, upon whom the direct manage- 
ment, discipline and course of instruction should de- 
volve. 

In pursuance of this provision, the Board of Re- 
gents, in June, 1844, appointed a Committee com- 
prising the Hon. Samuel Young, then Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, the Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, Hon, Gideon Hawley, and 
Francis Dwight, Esq. This committee forthwith 
entered upon the execution of their responsible du- 
ties: procured on very liberal terms from the city 
of Albany the lease for five years of the spacious 
building in State street, recently occupied by the 
Institution ; prescribed the necessary rules and re- 
gulations for the instruction, government and disci- 
pline of the school, the course of study to be pursued, 
the appointment and selection of the pupils, &c., and 
procured the services of the Jate lamented and dis- 
tinguished Principal, (Prof. Page) then of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, together with his colleague, Prof. 
Perkins, of Utica, the present Principal, as teach- 
ers. On the 18th day of December, 1844, the school 





The subject of their consultation was the expedi- 





was opened in the presence of a large concourse of 
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citizens and strangers, by an eloquent address from 
Col. Young, and by other appropriate and suitable 


exercises. ‘Twenty-nine pupils, thirteen males and 

sixteen females, representing fourteen counties only, 

were in attendance, who, after listening to a 

prief but clear and explicit declaration from Mr. 

Page, of his objects, views and wishes in the man- 

agement and direction of the high duties devolved 

upon him, entered at once upon the course of stu- 
dies prescribed for the school. Before the close of 
the first term on the 11th of March, 1845, the num- 
per of pupils increased to ninety-eight, comprising 
about an equal number of each sex, and represent- 
ing forty of the fifty-nine counties of the State.— 
During this term the musical department of the 
school was placed under the charge of Prof. Lsley, 
of this city, and instruction in drawing was impart- 
ed by Prof. J. B. Howard, of Rensselaer. 

On the commencement of the second term, on the 
9th of April, 1845, 170 pupils were in attendance, 
comprising a nearly equal proportion of males and 
females, and representing every county in the State 
with a single exception. Of these pupils about 
nine-tenths had been previously engaged in teach- 
ing during a longer or shorter period. The term 
closed on the 28th of August, with a publi¢ exami- 
nation and other suitable exercises, and thirty-four 
of the students received the certificate of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and Board of Instruction, as in 
their judgment well qualified in all essential re- 
spects, to teach any of the Common Schools of the 
State, 

On the 15th of October succeeding, the school 
re-opened with 180 pupils, which was increased du- 
ring the progress of the term to 198 from every coun- 
ty in the State, butone. The death of Mr. Dwight, 
which took place on the 15th of December, and the 
transfer of the Rev. Dr. Potter to the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, created vacancies in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which were supplied by the ap- 
pointment of the Hon. Harmanus Bleecker, and the 
Hon. Samuel Young, the latter gentleman having 
been succeeded in the office of Superintendent of 
Common Schdéols by the Hon. N. S. Benton, of Her- 
kimer. The sudden death of Mr. Dwight, who had 
taken a deep interest in the prosperity and success 
of the Institution, and had given to its minutest de- 
tails the benefits of his supervision and careful at- 
tention, cast a deep gloom upon the inmates; and 
the peculiar circumstances under which it took 
place were strikingly indicative of the vain and il- 
lusory nature of all human expectations. For seve- 
ral weeks previous to his death, Mr. Dwight had 

manifested much interest in devising appropriate 
means for the celebration of the opening of the 
school, on the 18th of December, Alas! how little 
could he imagine that the long line of Normal pu- 
pils, with the children of the various public schools 
of the city, to whom also he had been a signal ben- 
efactor, and hundreds of his fellow-citizens should, 
that day, follow his lifeless remains to their long 
ome ! 

At the close of the third term, March 18, 1846, a 
public examination was held, which continued dur- 
ing four suecessive days, and convinced all who felt 
an interest in the Institution, that the work of pre- 
paration for the teacher’s life was, in all respects, 
thorough and complete. The diploma of the Insti- 
tution was conferred on forty-seven graduates. Dur- 
ing this and the preceding term a valuable addition 





had been made to the Board of Instruction, by pro- 

moting to the charge of several of the principal de- 

partments, those graduates of the Institution who 
now so ably and successfully preside over these de- 

partments. The Experimental School, organized 
at the commencement of the second term, was placed 
under the general supervision of its present teach- 
er, and has proved an exceedingly valuable auxili- 

ary in the practical preparation of the pupils of the 
principal schoo] for the discharge of their duty as 
teachers. ‘T'wo hundred and five pupils were in at- 
tendance at the commencement of the fourth term, 
on the first Monday of May, 1846, of whom sixty- 
three received a diploma at its close in September 
following. During the fifth term, commencing on 

the second of November, one hundred and seventy- 
eight pupils only appeared, forty-six of whom grad- 
uated in March, 1847. At the commencement, how- 
ever, of the sixth term in May subsequently, two 
hundred aed twenty-one pupils were in attendance, 
of whom sixty-four received the diploma of the In- 
stitution in September; and at the re-opening of 
the school in November, two hundred and five pu- 
pils appeared. Up to this period the number of 
names on the Register of the school as pupils, in- 
cluding those in attendance at the commencement 
of the seventh term, was seven hundred and thirty- 
seven. Of these two hundred and fifty-four had re- 
ceived their diploma as graduates, of which number 
two hundred and twenty-two were actually engaged 
in teaching in the Common Schools of the State ; 
and the residue, with few exceptions, in the differ- 
ent academies or in private schools. Of those who 
had left the school without graduating, nearly all 
were engaged during a longer or shorter period in 
teaching in the several Common Schools. 

And now came that dark and gloomy period when 
the hitherto brilliant prospects of the Institution 
were overcast with deep clouds of melancholy and 
despondency—when that noble form and towering 
intellect which, from the commencement of the 
great experiment in progress, had assiduously pre- 
sided over and watched its development, was sud- 
denly struck down by the relentless hand of the 
great destroyer—when the bereaved and stricken 
flock, deprived of their revered and beloved guide, 
teacher, friend, mournfully assembled in their ac- 
customed halls on that dreary and desolate January 
day at the commencement of the year 1848, to pay 
the last sad obsequies to the remains of their depart- 
ed Principal. In the prime and vigor of his high 
faculties—in the meridian brightness of his lofty 
and noble career—in the maturity of his well-earned 
fame as “ first among the foremost” of the teachers 
of America, he passed away from among us, and 
sought his eternal reward in that better land where 
the ills and the obstructions of mortality are for- 
ever unknown; where the emancipated spirit, freed 
from the clogs which here fetter its high action and 
retard its noblest development, expands its illimita- 
ble energies in the congenial atmosphere of infinite 
knowledge and infinite love. It is not for me, on 
the present occasion, to pronounce his eulogy, al- 
though I knew and loved him well. That has al- 
ready been done by an abler hand, and it only re- 
mains to say that the impress which bis masterly 
and well-trained mind left upon the Institution, the 
child of his most sanguine hopes and earnest efforts, 
and upon the interests of education generally 
throughout the State, of which he was the infatiga- 
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ble promoter, has been of the most marked charac- 
ter, and will long consecrate his name and mem- 
ory. oe 

‘Since this period the progress of the Institution, 
under the auspices of its present enlightened Prin- 
cipal, and his devoted corps of assistants, has been 
uniformly onward and upward. At the close of the 
seventh term fifty pupils were graduated, and the 
eighth term opened with two hundred and eight,of 
whom forty-six received their diploma at its close. 
The ninth term opened on the first day of Novem- 
ber last with one hundred and seventy-five pupils, 
and at its close forty-three were graduated ; and the 
tenth term which has now just closed, opened with 
upward of two hundred pupils, of whom thirty-six 
are now about to graduate.—/S. S. Rundalls’ Ad- 
dress. 


Irs CONDITION IN 1352. 


The policy of a class of institutions exclusively 
for the education of teachers, has been amply vin- 
dicated in the experience of this and other States. 

The Normal School, established in 1844, has sur- 
mounted most of the prejudices which it encounter- 
ed in the earlier stages of its career; and a thor- 
ough conviction of its utility is now entertained by 
the great body of the educators of the State. 

Little felt at first, three thousand two hundred 
and thirty pupils have received the benefits of in. 
struction in it, and now are extending a knowledge 
of the better systems and improved processes of in- 
struction, thus acquired, throughout the State.— 
They are doing this as teachers in the departments 
for the instruction of common school teachers in the 
academies: they are doing it in the larger schools 
of the cities and villages, which become model ones 
to others: and finally, they are beginning to be felt 
in the body of the common schools of the State. 

The institution though exposed, at the beginning 
of the present term, to the disadvantage accruing 
from the Joss of an experienced and popular princi- 
pal, was never in a more prosperous condition than 
now. Professor Perkins was succeeded as principal 
by Mr. 8S. B. Woolworth; and notwithstanding the 
disadvantage above alluded to, and some others of a 
very serions character under which the institution 
temporarily labored, the latter gentleman has been 
able not only to retain the usual number of pupils, 
but to increase it. There have attended, during 
the current term, two hundred and seventy-six— 
forty more, and representing several more counties, 
than at any preceding period. 

The undersigned is under the impression that the 
course of studies requires some modification, and 
that the school should be made more strictly a pro- 
fessional one than at present. Its object is not to 
give teachers their first education in the elementary 
branches, but to take them, after those branches are 
acquired, and instruct them in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. In doing this, they will necessa- 
rily be to a considerable extent practised, and thus 
improved, in elementary studies; but this should be 
regarded as simply an incidental benefit, and by no 
means an excuse for the want of a good previous ac- 
quaintance with those studies—or for that same slow 
and elaborate course of instruction in them, which 
is practised in elementary schools. The State pro- 
vides other and far less expensive schools, for the 

latter purpose. Here, the object is to make teach- 


—<—<—<—<—<—==— 
to do so, with a standard of admission which would 
dispense with the necessity of any thing more than 
a rapid and merely review course, in the ¢ 
branches of an English education. The executive 
committee of the Normal School have this Sudject 
under examination, and will, in due time, take what 
they regard as the appropriate action on it, 

Owing to a variety of causes, not necessary here 
to be detailed, the Normal School has undoubted] 
been an expensive one, for the amount accomplished 
by it. Many of those causes, though inevitable 
were temporary in their nature, and are already be. 
yond recurrence. Of the usual liberal annuaj 
propriation by the Legislature, of ten thousand dol. 
lars for the support of the school, the executive com. 
mittee have been able, during the current year, tp 
save two thousand ; and carrying out the earlier }j. 
beral policy of the institution towards its pupils, the 
balance has been appropriated to assist them in de. 
fraying the expense of their board. It is believed 
the expenses of the institution may be still further 
reduced without any injury to its efficiency. Its 
receipts may also be increased from several sources, 
and more particularly by an extension of the expe. 
rimental department, which will also give addition. 
al facilities for instructing the pupils of the higher 
one, in the practice of teaching. All these topics 
are engaging the attention of the executive com. 
mittee. 

Should the changes above alluded to be made, the 
undersigned believes that about six thousand dollars 
per annum will be adequate to the support of the 
school. But any alterations to be made safely, must 
be made gradually, and an extension of the experi- 
mental department will call for some preparatory 
disbursements. The Legislature are therefore re- 
spectfully advised to continue the asual appropria- 
tion for the coming year. 

The present Normal School is entirely inadequate 
to supply the number of thoroughly trained teach- 
ers, which the public interests call for. The de- 
partments for the instruction of common school 
teachers in the academies, form useful adjuncts to 
it, and when vigorously conducted, their beneficial 
influences in improving the teachers in the surround- 
ing localities, are incalculable. But the pupils in 
these departments attend but one term during the 
year, and they are no more entitled to re-entrance, 
than any other claimants. They cannot therefore, 
rapidly enough to meet the public wants, if at all, 
prepare that class of thoroughly trained teachers 
which the public interests demand, both as educa- 
tors and as models to their brethren. Applications 
for such, come daily to the Normal School from our 
own and other States. While the foreign ones are 
wholly refused, scarcely half of the domestic appli- 
cations can be supplied. A committee of the Le- 
gislature, at its last session, recommended the es- 
tablishment of another Normal School, to be located 
in the western part of the State. In this recom- 
mendation the undersigned heartily concurs. It is 
believed that the necessary buildings would be fur- 
nished freely to the State. This being the case, 
but a trifling outlay would be necessary to put an- 
otker school in operation; and, with the diminution 
of the expenses to the scale above proposed, both 
would cost but two thousand dollars more, ‘per an- 
num, than the present one; a trifle, when results 
are taken into consideration.—Superintendent's 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Danville Teachers’ Associa- 
tion,on Monday Evening, November 16, 1852, by 
Paul Leidy, Esq. 
Lapres AND GEenTLEMEN:—The subject which I 
have chosen as the basis of a few remarks on this oc- 


casion, is * T'ae Common Scnoor System;” and the 
importance of the subject is the only apology which I 
sisal! offer for presenting it for your consideration, 

~ That the common school system of any nation or 
State is a matter in which each citizen has, and should 
fee], a deep and a personal interest, none, I think, 
will deny; seeing that it is the system, which, to a 
ereater extent than any other, forms their individual 
and national character. Its name indicates that it is 
the common source and foundation of the education 
of the masses of the youth of the land, and this name 
is applied to it to distinguish it from every other sys- 
tem of private and select institutions established for 
the purposes of education, but into which only the few 
can be admitted, while to this common fountain all 
have a right tocome. The high and the low, the fa- 
yorite child of fortune and the offspring of the pauper, 
have equal right to pluck the rich fruit from this tree 
of knowledge, planted in the very midst of the gar- 
den, and to experience alike its enligtening, its ele- 
vating influences. Hence it is called a common 
school system ;—not common because the schools are 
necessarily of a lower grade than other institutions 
established for the education of children, but common 
as the air we breathe is common, or as the light of 
day is common ;—its benefits are free for all who 
choose to partake of them. 

I propose, this evening, first to speak of common 
schools as State institutions generally, and secondly 
to notice some of the more prominent features of our 
own State system in particular. 

My first proposition is that it is the duty of every 
free Government to make sufficient provision for the 
education of all the children and youth under its juris- 
diction. 

To establish this proposition it is not necessary that 
we should avow the doctrine that the children of a 
State are the property of the State, and that therefore 
the State has a right to take the direct and immedi 
ate supervision of their education upon itself :—to re- 
move the child from the control and vigilance of the 
parent, and place it under the care and direction of 
officers and teachers of its selection and appointment. 
Such a doctrine is too repugnant to the good sense of 
an enlightened community, and to the feelings of ev- 
ery parental heart to find a defender at this day and 
inthis land. Yet the State has an interest in the 
education of its citizens and a duty to perform in af- 
fording the means of education to all. 

In the bill of rights contained in the constitution 
of our State, it is declared “ that all free governments 
are founded upon the authority of the people, and are 
instituted to secure their peace, safety and happiness.” 

If a free government is best calculated to secure 
the peace, safety and happiness of the people, then 
one of the first and most important duties of govern- 
ment is to protect itself. The action of a free gov- 

ernment is the action of the people by means of a 
particular organization which they have established 
for their own advantage, and it is the duty of the peo- 


ple, acting through that organization, to protect the 


organization itself which is best calcalated to secure 
their peace, safety and happiness. Hence we say, it 
is the duty of the government to protect itself. 





It is universally conceded that the only basis on 
which a free government can securely rest, is the in- 
telligence and virtue of its citizens. Under a mon- 
archy, where the mind of the sovereign alone directs 
the operations of government, and his arm wields the 
absolute power, intelligence in the mags of the sub- 
jects is not essential to the permanency of that gov- 
ernment ;—nay, it may be-truly said that ignorance 
alone secures its permanency. Under other forms, 
more liberal, but where still a privileged few claim, 
by Divine authority, the right, and perform the duties, 
of administering their national affairs, intelligence 
may be limited to the same few, and yet the nation 
may not perish for lack of knowledge. But ina free 
nation, where each individual forms an equal part of 
the government organization, and where the makers 
as well as the administrators of the law are selected 
by the people from among themselves, intelligence 
and virtue in the whole people, are both essential to 
the perpetuity of the government. Without intelli- 
gence, the citizen cannot properly understand and 
appreciate his rights and his obligations ;—without 
virtue he will not regard them. Without intelli- 
gence the people are liable to become the victims of 
designing, ambitious aspirants after power and place ; 
—without virtue they may become the wicked accom- 
plices of such. 

Does any one doubt the necessity of intelligence 
and virtue to secure to this nation the perpetuity of 
its free institutions? It is not my design, on this oc- 
casion, to discuss this question with him: but let such 
a one visit our own common schools now in operation, 
and behold therein the mass ot mind, as yet unformed. 
Let him realize the fact that this mass of unformed 
mind, of uncultivated intellect, must, in the course of 
a few short years, constitute the thinking, moving, 
acting mind of this community. Let him feel that 
the minds of his own children must come in contact 
with it; that with it they must be associated, and by 
it they must be influenced, controlled and governed. 
Show him still further, that this same mind, in what- 
ever condition it may then be found, will soon, very 
soon, constitute the political and moral, as well as the 
social power of this community ; that its voice must 
be heard and its influence felt, perhaps with a con- 
trolling power, in the legislative halls of our State 
and nation; in the elections of our legislators, our 
Judges, our Governors, and other officers of every 
name and grade; that the destinies of our State and 
nation are, to a certain extent, to be committed to its 
keeping, and to be guided and controlled by its oper- 
ations. Let him give these considerations their due 
weight upon his mind, and his doubts must soon van- 
ish, and he find himself impelled by every feeling of 
affection for his children, of religion and of patriot- 
ism, to admit the indispensable necessity of diffusing 
into this mass of youthful mind intelligence and vir- 
tue, and of properly disciplining and cultivating the 
intellect and the heart of the generation which is to 
follow him, if he would secure to them the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty. 

If it is the duty of a free government, in order to 
effect the object for which it was instituted, to pro- 
tect itself, and its security rests only in the intelli- 
gence and virtue of its citizens, then it follows, that 
it is the duty of the government to provide for all, the 
means of becoming intelligent, and to endeavor to 
promote in all the principles of virtue, as far as is 
consistent with the principles on which that govern- 
ment is founded, 


But how is this to be done? How shall govern- 
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ment, in its organized character, provide for all, the 
means of becoming intelligent? I answer that the 
most feasible plan which has yet been suggested or 
attempted, is the establishment, by law, of a State 
system of education, which shal] put and keep in op- 
eration a sufficient number of schools for the educa- 
tion of all the children and youth under its jurisdic- 
tion, and the supporting and sustaining of this sys- 
tem, by means of taxation. 

In fact I conceive this to be the only plan by which 
the government can discharge this duty. 'To compel, 
by law, each parent to provide the means and give to 
his children, a certain amount of education, would be, 
to say the least of it, the exercise of a power which 
might well be questioned ; besides, such a law must 
necessarily fail of its effect in consequence of the in- 
ability, on the part of a very large portion of the pa- 
rents, to meet itsrequirements. The children of the 
poor must, under such a system, of necessity go un- 
educated, and no provision of the law, no penalty 
could make it otherwise. The law might fine and 
imprison the parent for his neglect, but the fine will 
remain unpaid, because the officer of the law will find 
no “ property,” and the imprisonment of the father 
will not educate the child. 

The two essentials-in the accomplishment of this 
object, on the part of government, are, first, the es- 
tablishment of a sufficient number of schools of a pro- 
per kind, in every community, to afford to all the 
children and youth therein, the means of acquiring 
an education ; and, secondly, providing the necessary 
means for defraying the expenses of establishing and 
supporting these schools. The only way in which 
the government can secure to each community a suf- 
ficient number of schools, is by the establishment, by 
law, of a general system, which shall require its of- 
ficers, in each community, to ascertain the wants of 
the community in this respect, and to supply them. 
It can make it the duty of certain officers, to establish 
in each district as many schools, as are required for 
the proper accommodation of the pupils’ in the dis- 
trict, and if the officers fail or neglect to perform 
their duty, it can call them to answer for their neg- 
lect, before its tribunals, dismiss them from their of- 
fice and supply their places with others ; or if neces- 
sary, impose such a penalty for neglect as will ensure 
an observance of the law. But, to establish and sus- 
tain these schools, means are necessary. The only 
ordinary resource of government for raising funds for 
any object is, taxation. 

But, says an objector, your system is oppressive ;— 
it imposes taxes upon individuals who derive no ben- 
efit from them :—it requires one man to pay for the 
education of another man’s children, and is an in- 
friagement upon the rights and liberties of the citi- 
zen. 


Let us examine these objections for a few momeats 
and see if these things are so. 

You will remember that we are now speaking of a 
free government, each citizen of which constitues a 
part and parcel of the government. The compact or 
agreement which each originally entered into (or is 
supposed to have entered into) with his fellow citizens 
was to surrender or give up so much of his natural 
liberty as should be required, under this government, 
to secure the peace, safety and happiness of all, and 
to bear his just and equal share of all burdens neces- 
sary for sustaining that government and protecting 


=—=—_— 
and that the government can only provide for al} the 
means of becoming intelligent, by means of a genera| 
system which can only be sustained by taxation of its 
citizens, then, by your own contract, you have bound 
yourself to pay your part and just proportion of this 
so-called burden ; and so far from taxation for schoo] 
purposes being a taking of the money out of your 
pocket and applying it for the benefit of another, it ig 
but requiring you to comply with your own voluntar 
contract, to pay the price agreed upon in considera. 
tion of the benefits secured to you by a free govern. 
ment. 


Again, if you have a large amount of school tax to 
pay itis because youare wealthy, and this wealth has 
been acquired under this free government. The priy. 
ileges and protection which it affords enables you to 
accumulate and retain wealth. This is one of the 
benefits for which you agreed, in your supposed con. 
tract with your fellow citizens, to pay; and would 
you now enjoy the boon without paying the price 
agreed upon? If you find it not worth the cost, you 
are at liberty to rescind the contract thus far; you 
may cease to accumulate, and you may give back to 
community what you have already gathered, and thus 
relieve yourself of the burden of which you complain, 
The constitution and laws of your country, instead of 
restricting each citizen to his pro rata share of the 
soil and of the wealth, permits you to add house to 
house and field to field;—to go on increasing in 
wealth until you find even your golda burden. And 
what is the consequence? Hundreds of others, who 
are by nature endowed with equal rights with your- 
self, must be deprived of these things, and must rest 
satisfied with a mere subsistence. The contract 
might have been so framed as to prohibit you, and 
each other individual, from owning more than a fair 
and equal proportion of the soil, or from acquiring 
more than a givenamount of wealth. But it wasnot 
so framed. And is it no advantage which you enjoy, 
in being permitted thus to acquire the possession and 
ownership of your neighbor’s property, even by pay- 
ing him his price for it? Do not your large posses- 
sions add to your comfort, to your importance and 
your power in the community and State in which you 
live? And if so, is it unreasonable or unfair to re- 
quire you to pay the price agreed upon, and the price 
necessary to secure to you these advantages? 


Again, if you are wealthy you own houses and 
lands. These houses must be occupied ; these lands 
must be cultivated by those who have not houses and 
lands of their own. You, perhaps, are the owner of 
one half of the town in which you live. You there- 
fore have the right to fill these houses with tenants 
of your own selection. Your wealth thus enables you 
to bring into the community the ignorant and the 
vicious, with whom your neighbors must, to a certain 
extent, be associated. These may bring with them 
scores or hundreds of ignorant, untaught children 
who are to grow up upon your property, and become 
members of the community: Children whose parents 
are either unable or unwilling to educate them.— 
Now is it reasonable, is it right, that government 
should permit you thus to accumulate wealth, and 
then by means of this wealth, to have such power and 
exert such an influence in community, and not re- 
quire that your wealth shall pay its due proportion 
of the expenses necessary to protect the community 
against the evils of ignorance and consequent vice 





its existence. Now if it be true that intelligence and 
virtue are the only sure basis of a free government, 


and lawlessness? Have not your fellow townsmen 


a right to demand protection against such evils as you 
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have the power to inflict upon them, and that your 
wealth be required to pay the expenses of such pro- 
tection !—That you should be required to pay for the 
education of your tenants’ children what he himself 
would be able to pay were he the owner of the fee 
instead of a tenant under you! Yessir, whether you 
feel it or not, your duty to government, your duty to 
your fellow citizens requires that you shall bear the 
jurden, fitting the children of your tenants to become 
good citizens and good and useful members of socie- 
ty; and that you shall not inflict upon community such 
an injury as would result from the ignorance of the 
numbers of untaught children who are to be brought 
up in your houses and upon your farms. 


But, aside from these considerations of a public na- 
ture, are you not in fact to derive a direct benefit 
from such a general system of education? Is it not 
the fact that your property is of greater value and 
yields a higher rent, in consequence of being located 
‘nan intelligent and virtuous community, instead of 
amidst ignorance and vice? Are you not able to se- 
cure for it better tenants, who are more prompt in the 
payment of their rents, and will take better care of 
your property for the same reasons? Does not your 
jarm increase in value, and yield youa larger income, 
in consequence of your having upon it an intelligent 
farmer, one Who can think as well as plow, who is 
able to understand the nature of the soils he cultivates, 
and knows how to apply his labor, his manure and his 
seed to each, soas to ensure the largest crop, and 
whose sons and daughters, possessed of enlightened 
and cultivated minds, are able to assist him both in 
his thinking and working; more than it would by 
having upon it one “ who never had a dozen thoughts 
in all his life,” who does just as his father did, who 
plows as he plowed, sows as he sowed, and watches 
the moon while heshould be preparing his soil ? Apart 
then from the foregoing general reasons why you 
should sustain a general system of education, your own 
pure selfishness should prompt you toit. Your return 
for this outlay is direct in dollars and cents into your 
own pocket ; and if you would but make the calcula- 
tion accurately you would find that the money you 
pay for school tax, (if properly applied) yields you a 
better interest than any other investment. Suppose 
your school tax each year amounts to $100. If so, 
then your wealth must amount to not less than $100,- 
000, making the due allowance for the difference be- 
tween the assessor’s valuation and the real value.— 
You probably have occupying this property 40 or 50 
families, and upon the intelligence, the honesty, the 
skill in business, and the general orderly conduct of 
these tenants, depends a great proporticn of your in- 
come; and just think for one moment, how small a 
loss sustained in consequence of the ignorance, the 
vice, the want of the power of thinking, in each of 
these, will make up thiy large sum of which you com- 
plain. If your farmer is ignorant, your land may 
produce one, nay five bushels less to the acre than if 
cultivated by an intelligent one, and thus your loss 
upon one farm alone would amount to more than al] 
your school tax. I repeat it, the business of paying 
school tax is a money making business to the wealthy 
man, whether he has children to send to school or 
not. 


Icome in the next place to notice some of the 
features of our own State system in particular. We 
have been accustomed to hear complaints of the inef- 
ficiency of the common school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, and many aver the utter impossibility of accom- 





plishing, by it, the objects of its authors, viz: the ed- 
ucation of all the children and youth in the State. I 
propose this evening to show, if I can, that this sys- 
tem, with all its imperfections, and none wiil deny 
that it has imperfections, is capable of effecting this 
very desirable object, if properly carried out. 

It is not pretended here, that the originators of this 
system contemplated the destruction of our acade- 
mies, seminaries, and select schools, of a higher or- 
der, and the substitution of the common schools, in 
their places. The object of those men who, by their 
energy and perseverance in this cause, succeeded in 
establishing fur us a State system of education, was 
to afford to all the means of acquiring a good English 
education, such as would qualify them for the dis- 
charge of the duties of active life, if they should en- 
joy no further advantages, and such as would fit them 
to enter the higher institutions, if circumstances or 
inclination should lead them to seek for further im- 
provement. Another object no doubt contemplated, 
was the establishment of such a system as would place 
all pupils, during their attendance at school, on equal 
giound, so that in these institutions there should be no 
high, no low, no rich, no poor, and that no distinctions 
should be recognized therein, except such as result 
from merit alone. 


Ist. The common school law of Pennsylvania,provides 
in the first place, for a sufficient number of schools. 
The very first duty that it enjoins upon the directors, 
is to establish a sufficient number of common schools 
in each district for the education of every individual 
therein, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, who 
may apply for admission. This is not merely an au- 
thority given to the directors, but it is a duty enjoin- 
ed upon them, and if any Board of Directors neglect 
or refuse to comply with this requirement of the law, 
they may be brought before the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the proper county, dismissed from office, and 
others appointed in their stead. 

Observe here, too, that the law does not require 
that these houses shall be filled to overflowing; it 
requires that a sufficient number of schools shall be 
established,—not to hold al] these children and youth, 
—but for their education. Whenever there are more 
scholars in one school than can be educated therein, 
this direction of the law is violated. The number to 
be admitted into each school is left to the discretion 
of the directors, within the limits prescribed. They 
may place in one room 30, 40, 50, or 60, according to 
the character of the scholars, classification, &c., but 
they gimst suffer no more to remain therein, than can 
be editated: and in determining the number proper 
to be received and retained in each school, they must 
exercise a sound discretion. 


2d. The next duty required by this law, of the di- 
rectors, is to purchase cr rent suitable lots, and erect 
or rent suitable buildings, for these schools, and to 
supply the same with proper conveniences, &c. You 
will here again notice the peculiar phraseology of the 
law, “suitable lots,” “suitable buildings,” “ proper 
conveniences.” Now a suitable Jot and 4 suitable 
house, do not mean a house that “ will do,” a Jot on 
which a school house can stand, and a house large 
enongh to hold a given number of scholars merely, 
but it means a lot properly located, and a house so 
constructed both as to external and internal arrange- 
ments, as to facilitate the business to be conducted 
therein. A house located upon a back alley, sur- 
rounded by stables, shops and sheds, which render the 
atmosphere impure and unwholesome, is no more a 
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suitable house for a school than one located upon the 
main thoroughfare of the town. where the bustle and 
din of business, is continually attracting the attention 
of the pupils and disturbing the quiet of the school 
room. A suitable house must be located with a view 
to the health, comfort, and convenience of the schol- 
ars, and must be constructed and arranged with a 
view to the same objects. But not only are the lots 
and houses to be suitable, but they are to be supplied 
with * proper conveniences.” There tay be different 
opinions respecting the meaning of the Legislature 
here, but I understand the phrase “ proper conveni- 
ences” to embrace, all the school room furniture, 
with closets, cupboards, &c., necessary for each room, 
and also to include such apparatus as may be necessa- 
ry in each room to enable the Teacher properiy to 
instruct his pupils, and illustrate and explain the 
principles of the sciences which he is required to 
teach. 


Thus far then we find the law has been careful to 
provide for the wants of the people to their fullest ex- 
tent, by directing and requiring that there shall be 
established in each district, a sufficient number of 
schools, in suitable houses, supplied with proper con- 
veniences, and located upon suitable lots In this re- 
spect what more can we ask! what more could we 
have? Can any man complain, that the law has not 
made ample provision in these respects for the wants 
ofall? Some have been accustomed to complain of 
the crowded state of our schools, of the improper lo- 
cition of school houses, the injudicious arrangement 
of the rooms, and the want of facilities and helps, 
such as apparatus, &c. If these things are so, is it 
the fault of the system? Is it because the Jaw has 
made no provision against these things of which you 
complaint No: you see that if the law had been 
complied with these evils would not exist. The re- 
quirements of the law have been disregarded, and its 
violations tolerated. And by whom! Whom shall 
we hold responsible for these evils, of which we com- 
plain, connected with our common schools? Certain- 
ly not the Legislature, for it wisely guarded against 
these very evils. Is itthen the fault of the Directors 
—the officers upon whom the duty of carrying out 
the provisions of the law,devolves! Yes, in the first 
instance, the Directors are answerable for these evils 
if they exist, and continue to exist for a longer time 
than may be necessary to have them removed. Upon 
the Directors the law casts the duty of administering 
this law. They are elected by the people, andwhen 
elected, if they accept the trust, they thereby pRomise 
to discharge the duties of their office. When they 
take upon themselves the office of Director, they pro- 
mise the people of the district, to establish a sufficient 
number of schools, to procure suitable lots, erect suit- 
able houses, and supply these with the proper conve- 
niences; and if in this,or any other district in the State, 
the people have not these, the first persons upon 
whom the censure should fall, are the Directors, for 
they should either resign their office or discharge its 
duties. But the Directors are not alone responsible 
for these evils. These officers are elected by the 
people, and when elected, if they fail to discharge 
their duties, the people can bring them before the pro- 
per tribunal and have them discharged from office, 
and others appointed. If then the people stand by 
and see these evils, and suffer this neglect to pass 
unheeded ; or, if they elect men who are not disposed 
to carry out the law, then the blame falls back upon 
themselves, and although this does not exculpate the 


Directors, still it renders the people equally culpable, 

But there is very often a greater degree of fault jn 
the people, in this respect, than mere inaction. Too 
often these officers of the law are elected by the peo- 
ple, with a direct reference to the levying of taxes, 
Men are selected who are known to be opposed to 
improvement of school houses, increase of the number 
of schools, or any other act which will enhance the 
expenditure for school purposes. And the most pop. 
ular Directors are those who expend the least money, 
This is is too often the case in many districts. How 
many are there in districts who look upon every dol. 
lar expended in the improvement of the condition of 
school houses, as money squandered; who grudge 
the teacher his paltry salary, because some other 
teacher would “ keep school” for a lesssum, and who, 
rather than pay their portion of the additional tax 
necessary to establish a sufficient number of schools, 
and put them in proper condition, will see these 
schools crowded to overflowing, year after year, and 
content themselves with complaining of the law and 
its officers, because their children do not improve? 
How many are there who prefer accumulating 
wealth, in order that they may leave their children 
rich, even if the immortal mind must be starved to 
gain it, rather than expend a small pittance of their 
yearly income to improve te condition and charac. 
ter of their public schools, in which the rising gener. 
ation are to be educated for the duties of active life! 
And yet generally, these are the men most ready to 
complain of the inefficiency of the system, of the neg- 
ligence of directors, and the incompetency of teachers, 


3d. The next duty imposed upon the Directors by 
this law, is, that they keep all these schools open not 
less than three, nor more than ten months, in each 
year. The law in this matter leaves much, very 
much, to the discretion of the Directors. Perhaps it 
would have been better had the minimum been fixed 
at six months, instead of three, so that each district 
should have enjoyed the benefit of not less than six 
months schooling in each year. But as it is, each 
district must have at least three months, and may 
have ten months. Ten months in each year will al 
low of two sessions of five months each, with a vaca- 
tion of one month at the end of each ses:ion. This 
is as much as any community can probably have.— 
Continued application to books, and continued con- 
finement to the school room, from the beginning to 
the end of the year, and from year to year, and year 
after year, is not only dangerous to the health of the 
pupil, but actually retards his progress. The mind, 
like the body, needs relaxation, needs its holiday sea- 
sons, its Sabbaths ; and for my own part, I very much 
doubt the expediency of keeping a youth at scliool 
over eight months in each year, after he has reached 
the age of twelve years. He will, of course, acquire 
more knowledge within the year, if he attends the 
whole year, than if he attends but eight months; but 
whether his knowledge will be more thorough, and 
so well digested, admits, I think, of doubt. For chil- 
dren of younger age, who have not yet acquired the 
rudiments of knowledge, and consequently cannot 
improve during vacation, upon what they have Jearn- 
ed during the term of school, it may be advisable to 
continue the schools for a longer term during 
year. The lergth of time during which the schools 
are to be kept open in each year, must also, toa great 
extent, depend upon the character of each particular 
district. And here we are inclined to think that the 
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much to the discretion of the Directors, presuming 
that as they are elected by the people of the district 
and are themselves interested, in common with their 
neighbors, that the wants aud wishes of the people 
will not be entirely disregarded by them. The law, 
however, is careful to provide that each district shall 
have at least three months schooling, during which 
time all the schools in the District shall be kept open, 
and italsv guards the taxpayers against oppression by 
limiting the amount of tax to be levied, to such sum 
as shall be necessary to keep these schools open ten 
months in each year. 

4th. The next duty, in order, enjoined upon the 
Directors, by this law, is that they shall levy a suffi- 
cient amount of tax to keep all these schools open, 
not Jess than three, nor more than ten months in a year, 
and that this tax shall be levied upon the last adjust- 
ed valuation of State and County purposes. By this 
provision of the law, it has provided the means of 
defraying the expense of keeping the public schools 
open during the time which, by law, they are requir- 
ed to be kept in operation. And it has also wisely 
provided that each district shall provide for its own 
wants. Thus, in one district, where the wants and 
the circumstances of the community require that there 
shall be ten months schooling in each year, the Di- 
rectors have authority to levy a tax sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses. In another district, in which the 
circumstances of the people require that this taxation 
should be limited, they may have only three months 
schooling each year. The justice of the law consists 
inthis, that each district is required to raise the amount 
expended therein, and each district shall directly de- 
rive the benefit of the money raised therein. So that 
if in one district the circumstances and wants of the 
community require that there shall be more schooling 
than in another, it may be had, but the people of the 
district must pay for it. 

There are other features of our State system which 
we might probably notice, as commending it to public 
favor, but we have time to mention only one other on 
this occasion, and that is: 


5th. That the Directors of each district have the 
selection of the Teachers, the fixing of their salaries, 
and the direction of the branches of learning to be 
taught in each school. 

The Directors of each district are required yearly 
to examine all teachers before employing them, and 
are bound to employ none but what are competent. 
They are authorized to pay the requisite compensa- 
tion to secure the services of such as are competent. 
If, then, competent teachers are not procured it is the 
fault of the Directors, unless such cannot be had. But 
itis to be presumed that the services of such as are 
qualified, can be secured, if the proper inducements 
are offered. The laborer in his calling is worrhy of 
his hire, and if only $20 per month is offered, we must 
not look for services worth $40 per month ;—if Di- 
rectors pay the teacher a compensation for his servi- 
ces during six hours of the day, they cannot expect 
him to devote twelve hours to their service. It can- 
not be expected that men, qualified for the station, 
will give their time and their talent to this business, 
unless it affords a return equal to other occupations. 
It is then the duty of Directors to offer such com- 
pensation as will secure the services of persons 
qualified to teach : and in each district this duty is to 
be regulated by the wants and circumstances of the 
people of the district. 

The Directors, by having the entire direction and 





control of the books to be used and the branches to 
be taught in each school, have it in their power so to 
classify and arrange these schools in each district, as 
to secure the greatest possible benefit which can ree 
sult from a proper arrangement of the schouls, and of 
the studies in each. 


Ihave now noticed several of the more important 
features of our State system of education. There are 
still others, to which I might call your attention ; but 
Il have already exceeded the proposed limits of this 
address. From what has been said you will see that 
in all the essentials of a common school system, our 
State system is complete. In the first place, it pro- 
vides for and requires the establishinent of a sufficient 
number of schools, in suitable houses, located on suit- 
able lots, and these houses to be furnished with proper 
conveniences. It then makes ample provision for de- 
fraying the expenses of keeping open the schools in 
each district for a sufficient length of time during 
each year, and requires that none but competent 
teachers shall be put in charge of the schools, It 
does seem to me that in these respects nothing can 
be added to improve the law, and that if properly ad- 
ministeaed, our school law is capable of effecting, to 
the full extent, the object intended by its authors.— 
And I appeal to every one who hears me: What is 
there in the law to prevent our common schools from 
being made fit institutions for the education of all the 
children and youth in the State? What is necessa- 
ry to constitute a good school! Does it require a 
good teacher? What is there to prevent our school 
directors from employing the very best teachers that 
can be had? They are required to employ none but 
competent men, and they may go as far beyond mere. 
competency as they please, and secure for tlie public 
schools the best talent in the ranks of teachers. And 
why should they not doso? Why should the money 
of the public be paid to men whose want of the neces- 
sary qualifications would exclude them from a school 
of equal grade, if supported by private means !—TIs it 
necessary that you have a convenient and comforta- 
ble house? Have not the directors full power, and 
are they not required by the law to provide the public 
with such houses? Why shall not our public school 
houses be as comfortable, as conveniently arranged, 
and display as much taste and judgment as houses 
erected by private means? And is there anything 
in the law to prevent it? Nothing.—Is it necessary 
that in a good school the number of scholars should 
not exceed what the teacher can properly instruct? 
And why shall not the number in our public schools 
be so limited? Does the law require that all the 
houses shall be filled to the utmost extent before a new 
one shall be erected? Have not the directors full 
power, and is it not their duty, whenever more schol- 
ars are found in one school than can be educated 
there, to provide an additional school !—Should the 
scholars be properly classed? Why not ina public 
school be classed as well as in a private one !—Is it 
necessary that in a good school the branches taught 
shall be such as the condition of the scholars require ? 
And why shall not this be attended to in public schools? 
Is there any thing in the law which limits the educa- 
tion ia these schools to learning to “ read, write and 
cypher ?” Why may nct these public, these common 
schools, be of as high an order as any English school 
in the State? Why may not all the branches of an 
English education be taught therein, and taught as 
thoroughly asin any other school? Is there any- 
thing in the law to prevent it, and is there any rea- 
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son why public schools sustained by public funds, in 
which the public are to be educated,shall not in this, 
as well as every other respect, be at least equal, if 
not superior to, private institutions, established for 
the same purposes! Certainly not, and our State 
systern, if properly administered, would undoubtedly 
secure to each community all that can be secured by 
English schools. 

But it is not enough that the law is good.— 
The act of assembly alone will not educate our 
children. The law may be a good one, but un- 
less its provisions are carried out, and its require- 
ments enforced, it will remain a dead letter upon the 
statute book. If the people desire to enjoy the bene- 
tits of its provisions, they may do so; but they must 
not expect these benefits to be forced upon them.— 
The law is but an instrument, a means placed in 
their hands for use ; but if they feel no interest in the 
education of their children—if they will put forth no 
effort to have the provisions of the law carried into 
effect—if they prefer that the generation which is to 
succeed them shall possess minds unenlightened, 
powers uncultivated, and mental resources undevel- 
oped, so it must be. But then let the censure rest 
upon the people, and not upon the law. 


Friends of education, and parents, see to it that 
this law is enforced. Have the evils complained of, 
an existence in your schools and in your district !— 
See to it that these evils are speedily removed. Are 
your schools too much crowded! Compel your direc- 
tors to increase the number. Are the teachers in- 
competent! Apprise the proper officers of this, and 
have them removed and their places filled by others. 
Are your schools of too low a grade to meet the wants 
of your children? See to it that that they are im- 


proved in this respect; urge upon your directors the 
necessity of so arranging these schools that there may 
be some into which the more advanced may be re- 


ceived and tanght. Are your Directors disposed to 
neglect their duty and pay no attention to your re- 
quirements or suggestions? Have them removed, 
elther by the Court or by the peopl», and their places 
supplied by better men. You have rights as well as 
duties under this law. Why shall you, who have 
children to educate, be required to pay your propor- 
tion of the taxes to sustain these public schools, and 
yet compelled to educate your children in private in- 
stitutions? You have aright to demand that these 
schools shall be such as the law directs,—that they 
shall afford to your son, to your daughter, the means 
of obtaining an English education, and why will you 
not assert your rights! Why will you permit the pub- 
lic funds to be used, year after year, for the benefit of 
others, while you are excluded, or are compelled, by 
the condition of these schouls, to exclude yourselves 
from the benefits? Why not claim what your cir- 
cumstances justify you in demanding,—schools in 
which your children can be educated? Do you de- 
sire this? The power is in your own hands. But 
you must lend your aid and your influence in bring- 
ing about this improvement which you desire. You 
must assert your right to participate in the benefits 
of this common system, but you must be content to 
share them in common with your neighbors. You 
must feel and manifest an interest in having proper 
men elected as Directors. You must encourage, and 
assist in improving the condition of your houses.— 
You must give your voice and your influence in favor 
of employing none but competent teachers, and of 
paying such compensation as will command the ser- 





vices of men “apt to teach.” You must also fee] a 
personal interest in the everyday operations of the 
school room,—frequently visiting it, and for your. 
selves observe what is there going on j—eNcourage 
the teacher, stimulate the pupils ;—point out errors 
which should be corrected ;—suggest improvements 
which may facilitate the advancement of the schola 
render the school-room more comfortable and attrac. 
tive, or remove some of the many difficulties with 
which the teacher has to contend : and in addition to 
all this, if you would have your children benefitted 
by their attendance at school, you must, at home, in 
the family, co-operate with, and aid the Teachersand 
Directors in securing an observance of the regulations 
of the school, and in promoting orderly conduct, and 
punctual attendance, and teach your children to re. 
spect their Teachers. When you, and all other pa. 
rents do this, we shall find the defects of our school 
system rapidly disappearing, and our common schools 
will then no longer be looked upon as institutions es 
tablished by the State, for the purpose of having the 
children of the poor taught to “read, write and cy- 
pher ;” but they will be regarded as the colleges of 
the people, established for the education of all. Then 
shall we find in every town and village, institutions 
forming a part of our State system, in which will be 
taught all the branches necessary to fit the citizen for 
the proper discharge of his duties in any station that 
may be assigned him by his fellow men, or which he 
may select for himself, and into these the only requi- 
site for admission will be the merit of the applicant. 
Then will our common school system have commenced 
to perform the object of its mission. Then, and not 
till then, will we be able to test its capabilities, and 
experience its benefits, 

From what has been said you cannot fail to observe 
the almost unlimited powers which, by our law, is 
given to the Directors of our common schools. This 
power, if properly exercised, may be of great advan- 
tage to the interests of general education, as it leaves 
these officers free to exercise their discretion, in re- 
gard to a great many important matters, which it 
would be impossible for the law to regulate by any 
general rules. But while this power may be exer- 
cised for the benefit of those interested, it is also lia- 
ble to great abuse. The only safety, therefore, of the 
people, isin their own watchfulness. Select for this 
office good and competent men ;—men who have, and 
feel a personal interest in these schools ;—men in 
whose judgment you can have confidence, and whose 
integrity you dare not doubt: and who will devote to 
this object the necessary portion of their time and la- 
bor. And you must also keep a watchful eye upon 
their doings. See that the duties of their office are 
properly discharged; assist them by your counsel; 
and if found faithful, reward them with your approba- 
tion and favor ; for this, with the approbation of their 
own consciences, is the only compensation which the 
Jaw permits them to receive. Do not, however, ex- 
pect too much at their hands. There may be evils 
for which they are not answerable, and defects which 
require time and labortocure. But if they are found 
to neglect or disregard the duties which the law im- 
poses upon them, let the indignation of an injured 
community fall heavily upon them, and let the breath 
of that indignation drive them from their place of 
power a:.d trust, tomake room for others more wortby. 





